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THE PACE THAT KILLS. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FRANK WABBURTON REFLECTS. 

There was great rejoicing on that same 
evening in Grosvenor Square. 

Kate Warburton was a very angel of 
goodness, and Emily might have taken rank 
among the Seraphim. Malice and all un- 
charitableness had fled; faith, hope, and 
charity reigned supreme. 

The order had gone forth in that stately 
mansion that its inmates were to leave town 
in a day or two ; and although it was Octo- 
ber now, and the golden hues of the closing 
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OHAPTEE XVI. 

A DINNEJEl PAETT AT ANNEELET PARK. 

We are back in the country again. The 
mellow month of October, in this same year 
of grace of which we write, was very nearly 
running itself down, but it was keeping 
bright and beautiful to its very dregs ; for 
the season throughout had been a finer one 
than usual, and October was not going to 
detract from its character. 

A couple of days after the scenes I have 
related in the preceding chapters the quiet 
stillness of the valleys about the Derwent 
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Water was broken in upon by the unusual 
sound of chariot wheels from London ; and 
the little village of Annerley was thrown 
into an intense state of excitement and won- 
derment by the appearance of one, two, 
three, — yes, positively three travelling-car- 
riages having passed through it in one after- 
noon, without any serious consequences to 
themselves, the inhabitants individually, or 
other phenomena of nature supervening. 
They did for a moment think of the comet 
that had blazed so brightly over their peace- 
ful valleys some months before ; but the 
faces within these carriages had looked so 
very happy and good humoured, that they 
could not conscientiously connect them in 
any way with that fiery. harbinger of evil. 

But when, after a whole day's wonder- 
ment and gossip, the peaceful inhabitants of 
the village of Annerley sought their usual 
night's repose, bright lights were flashing 
and merry laughter was ringing from the 
fine old mansion of the park, and good 
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Sir Maurice Bellew felt like an Irish gentle- 
man again, because his hospitable house was 
tolerably well filled, and all his guests looked 
happy. 

The arrivals on that afternoon had been, 
in their several ways, Mrs. Warburton and 
her two daughters, Kate and Emily. Under 
their escort, of course, had come Miss Oli- 
phant also. Frank appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the family, and the Marquis of 
.Hautville had tumbled up on his own ac- 
?count. And then, as the dinner hour ap- 
proached, there were the Bellows themselves 
to add to this small group of London fashion- 
ables, Horace and Helen Maynard, and Mr. 
Burnett, a gentleman whose acquaintance 
we have yet to make. 

And when this little party seated them- 
selves at dinner, after the hour or two's 
time they had had for what little of intro- 
duction was previously necessary, it is just 
possible that you might have chanced to 
find yourself in more disagreeable company 
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than had you happened to have been a guest 
among them. 

Sir Maurice was most ridiculously happy. 
Everything had been done-and every arrange- 
ment made for days before his visitors came, 
yet it seemed from the bustle and noise of 
his welcome that all had to be done over 
again. 

Mrs. Warburton seemed charmed at being 
in the country again, and away from the for- 
maUty and stateHness of Grosvenor Square. 
Florence Belle w and she were sworn friends 
in a moment, and with this fresh blooming 
young girl to guide her to her own dressing- 
room, and cheer her with the bright happy 
smiles of her untutored innocence, she forgot 
her husband, her City cares, her splendid 
daughters, and thought how happy such a 
country life must be; and wondered how, 
with all the grandeur maintained at such 
enormous cost at Tandem Court, she had 
never felt so much at home there, where she 
could really call herself a queen, as here. 
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where within an hour or two such feeling 
had come over her. 

Even Kate and Emily threw off a lot of 
their supercilious airs and London nonsense, 
and looked very much like natural and very 
pretty girls again. 

Miss Oliphant did not seem quite at her 
ease yet ; but little Minnie was doing all she 
possibly could to set things right in this 
quarter, and with such a charming chape- 
rone every possible kind of good might be 
looked forward to for our pale-faced Indian 
friend. 

Frank and the marquis were for a time 
more to be pitied than any of the rest. 
Women cotton together so easily ; but for a 
brace of men just taken away from their 
London clubs and their every half hour's 
amusement, and thrown unaided into a 
country drawing-room among a lot of rather 
nice-looking girls, and none of them per- 
haps averse to matrimony, the task for them 
was a little more severe, until they had 
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got more used to the routine of country 
life. 

Besides, the party was not sufficiently 
large to place each one quite at ease, or 
make one independent of the others. And 
the smallest possible amount of stiflhess was 
imperceptibly beginning to grow upon them, 
as they waited in the drawing-room till 
dinner should be announced, when Mr. 
Burnett was ushered in instead. 

Until this gentleman's arrival good Sir 
Maurice had looked the j oiliest thing in the 
mansion. If others were not quite at home, 
he was thoroughly, and the fault was their 
own for not following so good an example ; 
but even he was thrown thoroughly into the 
shade by the entrance of Mr. Burnett. 

We all know how Buckstone's very ap- 
pearance when he tumbles up on his own 
stage is often in itself enough to set all the 
cachinnatory muscles that his audience are 
possessed of into play before he even opens 
his mouth. Well, Mr. Burnett was not in 
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the least like Mr. Buckstone ; but when he 
entered the room you could feel that any 
quantity of goodness and jollity, fun and 
good fellowship came into it with him, but 
circling like a halo round himself. 

He was an elderly man, something over 
sixty, with a fine, bald head, grey whiskers, 
and an easy dutingue air. He hadn't a bit of 
the old-fashioned country gentleman about 
him, not a shadow of the stiflBiess of the Lon- 
don millionaire. It would have puzzled you 
indeed to have known what to make of him, 
except that you could see at once the well- 
bom, high-bred gentleman, while in his 
every look and movement you were bound 
to acknowledge the charm and fascination of 
a very elegant style. 

Meantime, however, I should say the 
Misses Warburton and the Bellew girls had 
become fast friends again. Florence had 
always been a favourite with the members 
of the stately family, and little Minnie was 
more of a darling now than they could have 
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fancied possible. Perhaps, however, from 
the very self-same reason Florence might 
have become less of a favourite, as Minnie 
had grown into more of the darling. Two 
years at seventeen or thereabouts work 
wonders. They had transformed Florence 
into a beautiful girl ; a powerful rival for 
themselves they felt, should the fates have 
decreed that their interests were ever to be- 
come entangled. They had only brought 
Minnie forward from the stage of the nice 
little singing doll she had been when last 
they saw her, to the lovely laughing bright- 
eyed Hebe she now was, whom not to love, 
or like at least, would indeed have been an 
impossibmty. 

But still, before the dinner bell rang, it is 
a fact that Florence and Minnie both ven- 
tured into the Misses Warburton's dressing- 
room and received kisses on their respective 
cheeks before they sallied forth again. 

The arrangement at dinner was something 
after this fashion. Sir Maurice was sup- 
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ported on the right by Mrs. Warburton, and 
on the left by Miss Oliphant ; the Marquio 
of Hautville had very properly taken Lady 
Bellew to table, and found himself suffi- 
ciently rewarded by having to sit next 
Helen Maynard on the other side. Mr. 
Burnett somehow seemed to have a right to 
do as he chose in that house, and wisely 
selected for himself on this occasion his 
favourite Florence ; but it so happened from 
the arrangement of the guests that he had 
Kate Warburton as a check upon him on 
the other side. Not that Mr. Burnett was 
likely to be checkmated in anything that he 
might ever choose to do ; but for a comfort- 
able dinner chat with his favourite Florence 
I dare say he would have preferred a less 
wide-awake young lady at his other elbow 
than our London friend. 

How Frank managed I never could quite 
understand, but he dodged about until he 
ultimately found himself seated between 
Florence Bellew and Miss Oliphant, without 
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having had anything to do in the matter I 
believe, beyond that imperceptible fluttering 
about the unappropriated chairs of a dinner 
table that bachelors sometimes indulge in, 
and which is pretty sure to land them in 
the end where, insect-like, they are safe 
to singe themselves. 

I don't know how far the parson had 
made these things a part of his studies, but 
certainly, whether designedly or by chance, 
he had got himself so situated that he should 
not have had much cause to regret the game 
of chance which brought him between 
Emily Warburton and Minnie Bellew. 

Mrs. Warburton liked Sir Maurice, and 
while she listened to his well-told stories, 
she in turn amused him immensely by 
her clever sketches of all that was now 
going on in the world. She contrived, too, 
to create in him an interest for Miss Oli- 
phant; and this was scarcely difficult, for 
somehow at this table Agnes had lost much 
of the bashfulness and timidity which had 
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shrouded her in her City life ; and instead 
of the quiet, retreating, unassured-like guest 
at Grosvenor Square, her spirits and her 
self-possession seemed to return to her with 
the country air; and she looked happy, if 
not beautiful, and at her ease, as she used 
to be in her father's splendid bungalow at 
Hong Kong, where she had lived petted 
and courted and caressed, while her father 
was honourably coining his lacs of rupees 
in that sunny atmosphere she had liked so 
well. 

Sir Maurice was a well-informed man, 
and knew more of the world than Mrs. 
Warburton gave him credit for. Moreover, 
he had friends abroad in India and China 
and the Straits, and Miss Oliphant had met 
some of them and known them intimately. 
He liked this pale-faced Indian girl. She 
could talk of things and places that were 
seldom matters of dinner-table conversation 
at Annerly, and he thanked her for coming, 
and looked forward with pleasure to many a 
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long interesting talk with her during her 
stay. 

Hautville could scarcely have managed 
better for his own comfort than by being 
beside Lady BelleWr His sister, Lady Clara 
de Lacy, was a particular pet of her lady- 
ship ; indeed, he himself had been as much 
of a proUffe a& a boy marquis can well be to 
a very handsome* woman not so* very many 
years older than himself. And as ever and 
again Lady Bellew appealed to Miss May- 
nard for confirmation of much that she said, 
with the kind determination to make her 
take her share in all that was passing around, 
Hautville was led to see that this young girl 
to whom as yet he had scarcely spoken, was 
perhaps more worthy of some small attention. 
She was certainly very pretty; in the little she 
did say 8he said it ia the nicest way aM with 
the most musical voice that he had ever 
heard; a little silvery laugh at tim-es rewarded 
him for something more piquant than usual ; 
and oncey indeed, he forgot all about Lady 

VOL. TI. c 
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Bellew on the other side, by finding him- 
self gazing into the dark brilliancy of a pair 
of the most lovely eyes that had ever turned 
their light upon his own. 

Mr. Burnett was not quite so comfortably 
placed as he could have wished. True he 
had Florence, his darling Florence, beside 
him, but then he had Miss Warburton just 
as near ; and somehow or other, without any 
apparent cause, a kind of distaste had sprung 
up between him and this lady, which was 
rather increased than otherwise now by his 
marked attentions to, and undisguised affec- 
tion for, Florence. Miss Warburton could 
have wished for something more juvenile 
and more attentive to herself than this 
happy old man with his little pet child be- 
side him. It would never have done in 
London, certainly. His mirth seemed too 
boisterous, his jokes unseemly and ill-timed, 
himself offensive to this well-bred demoi- 
selle. She wondered how Florence could 
put up with such familiarity, and wished 
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very much that her lot for that night had 
been cast nearer to the Marquis of Haut- 
ville. 

As it happened, too, she had to submit to 
more of Mr. Burnett's officiousness than 
otherwise might have been the case, for 
Florence in general was very exacting ; but 
it will be remembered that Frank Warbur- 
ton was seated on her other side, and some- 
how as the dinner passed on, Mr. Burnett 
had at times considerable difficulty in draw- 
ing Florence's attention at all to anything 
that he might say. She seemed always 
talking to that confoimded boy; but then 
he did not know that that confounded boy 
had known this little pet girl of his long 
before he had, although they had not met 
for a very considerable time, and that little 
time had changed the boy's pretty playmate 
into a beautiful girl ; and this fact was only 
just beginning to dawn on the big boy's 
imagination, as already he was calling her 
memory back to scenes of bygone years and 

c2 
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happy days of childhood, and he discovered 
that the merry child he had played with and 
romped with had grown to be no longer 
what he could call a playmate certainly 
without danger ; and yet Frank thought she 
was better as she was now than as she had 
been. 

And Frank felt immensely sorry for it. 
He almost wished that she had been plain 
or dull or stupid, anything but the gay, 
brilliant, fascii^ating girl he found her, for 
there was Miss Oliphant on his other side, 
to whom he was bound to pay the most 
devoted attention, and, for the life of him, 
he couldn't even draw her into conversation. 
It was all very well for him in his cool way 
to say that Sir Maurice would not let her 
talk to anybody but himself. Perhaps of 
the two beside her she did like Sir Maurice 
the best; and not much wonder it should be 
so, for certainly the other had not done 
much that evening to interest the lady 
whose affections he had such powerful 
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reasons for doing all in his power to 
engage. 

Stupid young fool that he was! The 
very moment lie is out of his father's sight, 
and away from the dread of his City cares 
and troubles, he must forget all the worship 
due to Miss Oliphant's rupees, and go 
flirting away with, — certainly a nicer girl 
than most men under such circumstances 
might have had the chance of doing it with. 
But then, you see, at such a time and with 
such a responsibility as he had accepted, he 
had no business to be flirting with anybody 
at all. 

It is astonishing how parsons come in for 
much of the good things of this world. 
Horace Maynard had taken very little 
trouble about the disposal of himself on that 
occasion, and yet, with his usual luck, he 
had found himself ultimately seated between 
Miss Emily Warburton and Minnie Bellew. 
If he had been a modest man, or a bashful 
priest, perhaps he would rather have been 
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elsewhere ; but he seemed very happy where 
he was, and Emily and Minnie seemed per- 
fectly well contented to have him there. 

And when dinner was over, and the 
gentlemen had rejoined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, it was Emily Warburton 
who sang first, and Horace Maynard who 
bent over her and turned the music for her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MAT HAVE A THREAD OF LOVE SPUN 

THBOUGH IT. 

Wakburton rose very early on the morning 
following, for this habit had grown upon 
him during his sojourn in the Highlands, 
and his short stay in town had not yet been 
effectual to break him of it. And leaving 
the house before a creature was stirring, he 
walked briskly on in the cool morning air 
for at least a couple of miles, till he was 
brought to a dead standstill by the waters 
of the lake lying shining and calm beneath 
him. 
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The morning was so fresh and young and 
lovely, and the water looked so dreamy-like 
and still, as if scarcely awakened to the 
reality of its duties for the new day, that 
Frank yielded to the influence of the time 
and the place, and sat himself gently and 
lazily down on the grassy bank, whose ver- 
dant freshness was varied perhaps, but 
scarcely spoiled by the swirling wreaths of 
dry withering leaves that each advancing day 
of the year kept adding to now more largely. 

And as he sat thus gazing on that beauti- 
ful lake, and the dark purple hills in the dis- 
tance lit up with the ftill fiplendour of the 
early morning sunshine, while the sound of 
the shepherd's bell came tinkling over the 
water, and the rippling of the gurgling 
streamlet that fretted its innocent little way 
to the larger sheet of water near it, fell on 
his ear, — Frank had not sat half an hour 
thus in this dreamy trance before he felt 
that had he in his earlier years been more 
withdrawn from the silly pageant and hourly 
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turmoil of town, his life might this day 
have been more like the calm, still, peace- 
ful water there that lay sleeping under 
the shadow of the wooded hills than the 
cold, bare, wintry, withered kind of thing 
it was. 

And as he ruminated over the past, the 
sun broke <5heerily from his dark morning 
couch of horizon cloud and mist, and lit up 
with his warm glad rays the gold-en foliage 
that fringed the borders of that beautiful 
lake ; and Frank caught the lesson that its 
cheering beams conveyed. 

A few days more, and the glory of these 
golden forests would be gone. Was his glory 
to depart with theirs ? No, surely no ! 
The past might be remedied, the future 
might be changed. He looked back with 
sorrow and regret over the whole of his 
past useless, worthless life. It had but one 
redeeming point, it had but little of actual 
ffuilt to stain it. Even now, in this bright 
morning's light, and the little strict self- 
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examination Master Frank was subjecting 
himself to, he called it innocent in its way, 
though aU unworthy of a man in its utter 
worthlessness. 

Poor boy, perhaps the fault was hardly 
all his own. Had he been driven to work, 
schooled in the army, trained to a profession 
of any kind whatever, Frank would have 
been able to face his present troubles more 
bravely and resolutely than he was; he 
wanted but an impulse to carry him beyond 
his present entanglement, a steady light to 
lure him away from the breakers he was 
wrecking on. And it was much to his 
credit that his own conscience showed him 
this. There is hope for a man when he 
sees the error of his ways ; and in this calm, 
clear morning air everything connected with 
his unenviable position rose clearly up before 
him. 

He thought of Evelyn, of his own pure 
love for her, and imagination led him back 
to the Trossach glens, and the happy days 
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that lie had spent there. And though 
Frank liked that little girl yet, and had 
cared for and studied her comfort up to the 
latest moment of his stay, he felt now that 
such was not the sacred dream of love which 
in his boyhood he had pictured to himself 
might reward and bless his early years of 
manhood ; that he was wasting his life, his 
energies, and his talents in a panorama of 
moving scenes alike uninteresting and dis- 
creditable. 

He thought of his father, of the agony he 
must endure at the prospect of ruin to a 
name and a house Kke his, and of his own 
utter inability to help him, except indeed in 
that one way ; and then he thought of Miss 
Oliphant, and he shuddered at the bare idea 
of making that girl his wife, even to save 
his own fortunes and his family. He saw 
all the difficulty of his position at a glance ; 
his entanglement with Evelyn, his duty to 
his family, and hence his love, his devotion, 
and his life all tendered to Miss Oliphant. 
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In London this had been the extent of it, 
bad enough for a man of his tastes and dis- 
position ; but since he had come down here, 
even in one short day something new had 
arisen to add to the complication and in- 
crease his discomposure. 

And he thought again, and this time he 
seemed mere reconciled to matters, for he 
stretched himself out on the bank with its 
crisping leaves, and a happier smile came 
over his troubled features as this waking 
dream changed to his old playmate, Florence 
Bellew. And why should her reappearance 
discompose him so? A little girl that a 
few short years back he had romped with 
and teased and irritated, and then petted 
aod kissed into good humour again. 

Confound it ! If it had not been for this 
young girl Frank felt that he could have 
played his part of martyr fer more hero- 
ically ; he had nev«er thought of her when he 
undertook his task; his boyhood love had 
been forgotten in his unhallowed liaison \ 
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and why should she come beaming on him 
now with her large blue lustlrous eyes, that 
had haunted him all through the night, and 
turned him out of bed at this ridiculous 
hour in the morning to ruminate and brood 
over his growing troubles ? 

He heard a sound as of the dry leaves 
crackling under footsteps behind him, and 
turned. Mr. Burnett was close beside him. 

" You are an early riser, Mr. WarburtoUy 
to beat me, and I am very glad to have 
met you alone. I owe you a very ample 
apology." 

Frank rose, but did not quite know what 
was coming ; and Mr. Burnett good-humour- 
edly advanced and^ laying his hand on his 
shoulder, said, 

" I believe I was almost rude to you last 
night in trying to monc^olize my partner 
Miss Bellew so much at dinner. I never 
knew anything about it till good Sir Mau- 
rice told me that you had known my little 
favourite long years before I ever did. So, 
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if I did make myself disagreeable, you will 
forgive an old man's jealous love of a pretty 
pet, will you not, Mr. Warburton, when I 
ask you? I may possibly make Miss 
Bellew my heiress, but I am not at all 
likely to ask her to be my wife." 

Now Warburton was never given in Lon- 
don to enthusiastic display of any kind, or 
allowing it to be seen that his feelings ever 
got the better of him. He could sit through 
Byron's last absurdity or Oxenford's latest 
farce without a muscle of his countenance 
betraying him, imless indeed he had some 
griffin with him. . He was indeed once 
known to have fumbled somewhat awk- 
wardly for his pocket-handkerchief during 
the performance of Miss Bateman's Leah; 
but I don't believe he ever felt so much 
emotion in his life as when he sprang up 
and grasped old Burnett by the extended 
hand. Had it been her actual father, sanc- 
tioning an engagement with his daughter, he 
could hardly have been more gratified or 
excited. 
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" I have known Miss Belle w for nearly 
three years now," continued Mr. Burnett; 
'^ she was a merry little romp enough then, 
and not very much changed in that respect 
to the present day ; and I love her as if she 
were my own daughter. I have seldom lost 
sight of her, except during the past season, 
when she went up to London; and I did 
you the injustice of supposing .that you 
might have been one of her City worship- 
pers come down to amuse yourself with her 
in the country; but Lady Bellew luckily 
explained to me the long-standing friendship 
between the two families, and so I pocketed 
my sulks at finding I had such a powerful 
rival, and resolved to make a clean breast of 
it and an open confession in the morning. 
I know your father. Sir — I shall be happy 
to have the friendship of his son." 

Frank stood so much in need of the ser- 
vice of a sound middle-aged counsellor, 
somebody in whom he could trust, on whose 
advice he could rely, that he rejoiced in 
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the old man's proflfered friendship. There 
was something open and gentlemanly and 
straightforward about him that went to 
Frank's heart in a moment. So sauntering 
on and talking pleasantly of one thing and an- 
other, they found themselves sooner than they 
had expected within the grounds of Annerly 
again, and immediately tinder the garden 
wall. The sound of happy voices and ring- 
ing laughter reached them from the other 
side, and peering over the wall they could 
see a merry group within, busy in stripping 
the last blossoms of the season from their 
already somewhat blighted stems. At the 
moment of their appearance Hautville was 
adding his latest tribute to the armful of 
magnificent dahlias that Helen Maynard 
wa« nobly struggling under, and Florence 
was literally covered with roses, as if they 
had grown upon her. That stupid little 
Minnie had commenced the sport, and 
thought it excellent fun to fasten them one 
by one upon her sister by their thorns, till 
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she became a moving bank of blossom, and 
as Horace and the marquis amused them- 
selves by chucking more at her, and adding 
to her prickly covering, the merry group 
laughed till the rich blood had dyed the 
ladies' cheeks like dairymaids, and the 
gentlemen revelled uproariously in the 
sport. At this moment Warburton and 
Mr. Burnett sprang over the low garden 
wall, and, intruders like, raised their mom- 
ing caps to the ladies of the scene. 

Florence shook her happy face at them, 
and disentangled one of the rich ringlets of 
her hair in doing so, which fell in glossy 
curls upon the roses on her shoulder, 

"London has spoiled you, Frank, since 
you and I last rambled together, or you 
would scarcely have been the last to join us 
in our morning scramble." 

" If I had but known. Miss Bellew," said 
Frank, hastUy springing beside her. 

He said a great deal more, certainly. He 
explained that he did not know the ladies 
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would have been such early risers, that he 
himself had slept but poorly — a silly thing 
for a man to say — and risen early in 
consequence; and that he had gone alone 
for a long morning walk, in the course of 
which he quite accidentally met Mr. Bur- 
nett. But Florence Bellew, to whom 
all this rubbish was addressed, was guilt- 
less of hearing a single word of it. She 
only heard that he had called her "Miss 
Bellew," while she had called him "Prank." 

" Why don't you help Florence with her 
roses, Frank ? " asked Minnie, looking won- 
deringly at them, standing as they were so 
stupid-like and distraught, while Hautville 
was gaily easing Helen of all that she would 
give him, and looking so ogre-like in his 
greed that it is a wonder our little country 
friend had the courage to trust herself alone 
with him as she had to do, for her brother 
and Mr. Burnett were conversing some little 
distance apart. 

" Do your roses blossom all the year 
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round at Annerly, Miss Bellew?" asked 
Frank, approacliing about as awkwardly as 
a clumsy school-boy could have done. 

"No, Mr. Warburton, they fade when 
winter comes." And winter's cold influ- 
ence seemed likely to attach to more than 
the rosebuds here. 

"You called me ^ Frank' just now," and 
Warburton looked timidly at the bright 
young girl beside him, for the sound of his 
own voice in this cold formal way by lips 
that had ever used the more familiar sound, 
seemed to hurt him." 

" But you called me ' Miss Belle w.' " 

"Dear Florence \ " he cried, catching the 
spirit of the scarce discernible gleam of mis- 
chief in her dancing eye, that was all but 
smothered by the pout his own formality 
had called to her lip. "Dear Florence, I'll 
carry all your roses. We shall be boy and 
girl again ! " 

Oh, Frank, Frank, Frank, what a thun- 
dering fool you are I Are not two women 
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on your hands abeady sufficient, without 
thus opening your very arms to a third ? 

The breakfast-bell rang out as they neared 
the house; indeed, I fear that Florence's 
rambling habits in the morning had some- 
what retarded matters there, for the very 
moment she appeared with her party the 
signal was given. 

Kate Warburton looked from her window, 
as she finished an elaborate toilette, and saw 
the tips of Helen Maynard's fingers grace- 
fully hanging on the Marquis of Hautville's 
arm. 

^a told you, mamma, that we should 
have been up and out an hour ago; — ^look 
there ! I shall not ask your advice for to- 
morrow morning. I wonder what papa 
would say ? " 

" And, I declare, there is Frank laughing 
and flirting at such a rate with Florence ! 
Oh, mamma," said Emily, " what would 
papa say? We should have been up, too, 
certainly. And where, is Miss Oliphant ? 
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And, really, there is Mr. Maynard talking 
only to that horrid old Mr. Burnett ! " 

In Emily's eyes, Horace was clearly the 
only one who knew how to conduct himself 
with propriety. He had been very attentive 
to her on the preceding evening,, and Emily, 
who had ]iever been thrown much in contact 
with gentlemen of his cloth in London, had 
no idea that a parson could have made him- 
self so very agreeable. He was a sort of 
creature she had not quite read up to. She 
knew that she could not, or should not, 
marry a tradesman, an officer who lived 
only on the handsome allowance his grateful 
Sovereign provides him with, or even a 
merchant, with a few rare exceptions. Some 
of her brother's friends from Downing Street 
were really very nice fellows, but Frank 
had told her that they could no more think 
of marrying than he himself could, and so 
Emily feared this district was closed to her. 
Now a country parson was about as new a 
specimen of humanity to Miss Emily War- 
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burton, as the gorilla himself had been to 
ourselves at large, until Monsieur du Chaillu 
took the liberty of introducing him and 
telling us all about him. 

And Emily thought it was a very great 
pity that as there had been a morning 
ramble before breakfast, and Mr. Maynard 
seemed to have had no one but Mr. Burnett 
for his companion, that she should not have 
had an opportunity of following up her 
apparent conquest of the night before. 

The little party had all learnt a few 
lessons ere they sat down to breakfast. 
And when that comfortable meal was over, 
the question then arose and was discussed, 
as to how the day was to be spent. Little 
Minnie, with her usual gushing impulsive- 
ness, was loud in her proposal for an excur- 
sion to the top of Cats-bells, as it was one of 
those clear bright days for the season they 
could scarcely reckon upon having many 
more of now ; but this was presently over- 
ruled by the seniors, on account of its 
distance, and the want of sufficient prepara- 
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tion. And Minnie's little feathers were 
smoothed down with the promise that another 
time, with more perfect arrangements, her 
ladyship should have her way ; but for this 
day, Florence's more reasonable proposal 
was decided on, to visit and lunch at a place 
known by the name of the Foreigner's 
Grave, a hill about ten miles distant, at the 
head of the lake, and from which, though in 
a less degree, a commanding view of the 
scenery around could be had. 

The only incident worth relating that 
occurred at breakfast, was that Mr. Burnett 
accidentally found out for himself what Sir 
Maurice had done on his own account at 
dinner on the previous evening ; that Miss 
Oliphant, although perhaps the quietest and 
least noticed of the whole party was not by 
any means the most insignificant. Sir 
Maurice had drawn her very much out of her 
shell of reserve; she had been taught to 
feel for the first time since her arrival in 
England, that she was living with people 
who cared nothing for her rupees, but who 
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were kind to her as a solitary girl, and in^ 
terested with her as a clever and an amusing 
companion. And now Mr. Burnett had 
caught hold of the horns before they got 
back again ; and never having been prejudiced 
against her, knowing nothing of the family 
secrets with which she was so intimately, 
all unknown to herself, likely to be con- 
cerned in, he too formed his own opinion, as 
he had for some five-and-thirty years past 
been in the habit of doing for himself; and 
that opinion was that Miss Oliphant was a 
most lady-like, elegant, and accomplished 
girl ; and, as a companion in a country house, 
immeasurably to be preferred to any of Sir 
Maurice's other guests. 

In this little censure, reflecting so severely 
on all about him, he did not of course include 
Florence his pet, for she was not a guest. 
Besides Florence was but a child, in a way ; 
Agnes he felt was a woman and a very 
sensible one too. 

The carriage and horses wer^ at the door 
in a hour, and a great and imposing spectacle 
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they made of it for Annerley. Kate War- 
burton had fastened upon her London friend 
the marquis so perseveringly that morning, 
that it would have been simply impossible 
for him to have avoided without rudeness, 
however much he might have wished it, to 
offer her a seat in his dog-cart ; but her 
triumph was slightly marred because Helen 
Maynard had the other. 

Mrs. Warburton and Lady Bellew re- 
mained at home; and the barouche was 
filled by Sir Maurice and Minnie, Emily 
Warburton and Horace. Florence and 
Agnes rode, and were attended by Mr. Bur- 
nett. And behind them came a light car 
drawn by a mountain pony, well loaded 
with everything necessary for Tiffen, as Mr. 
Burnett and Agnes persisted in calling their 
mid- day lunch. 

Away they scampered, and the drive was 
a very beautiful one; sometimes skirting 
the borders of the lake, and then diving 
deep among the surrounding woods ; at one 
time rising little better than a mountain 
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pathway over some grassy eminence, from 
the top of which a finer view would open 
out to them of the mountain scenery about 
them ; then winding down into some swampy 
glen, or crossing a swollen rivulet by some 
rickety highland bridge. 

" Something like our Indian jungle work. 
Miss Oliphant, eh?" said Burnett, as his 
horse stumbled heavily over some rotten 
branches ; " have you anything of this kind 
in China ? " 

^^ Not in Hong Kong certainly ; but I have 
lived as much at Shanghai as anywhere; 
and there I fancy our inland jungles are 
equal to anything of the kind even in your 
famous ghauts or Neilgherries. And in 
Ceylon too, that pretty little Island where 
they take a sort of pleasure in impressing 
upon a stranger, their own belief at all 
events, that their jungle is denser than any- 
thing you have on the mainland." 

^' Have you been in Ceylon ? " 

"We stayed a month there in coming 
home, and went all over the interior," 
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" Queer place isn't it ? " said Burnett. 
"Up in the mountains of the interior it is 
delightful, or was in the days I speak of, some 
thirty years ago. The Island was natural 
then ; the people that lived in it were natural 
too. Now, I believe, Colombo has become 
about the most snobbish, pompous little 
place in the East, over which the flag of her 
Britannic Majesty floats. The advance of 
civilization has played the very devil with 
what was once a delightful little settlement. 
Jealousies, emulations, heartburnings, and 
tearing each other to pieces are among the 
favourite recreations of the cold, languid, 
listless beings who vegetate there, forming 
the staple of conversation for the very few 
among them whose dignity allows them to 
condescend to know each other. Ah, some 
of these days, I may give you an account 
of my short tour in the Spicy Isle." 

And while Burnett and Miss Oliphant 
were recalling their Eastern reminiscences, 
Mr. Frank Warburton, forgetful of all that 
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he should have done and had promised so 
faithfully that he would do, was riding 
delightedly by Florence Bellew's side ; they 
too perhaps recalling memories of the past, 
though perfectly contented with the present 
now. The fresh air and the exercise had 
scattered his morning fears to the winds; 
the bright hopes of youth, the fearless 
courage of manhood, once more wrapt him in 
their silken folds. He had forgotten all 
about Miss Bellew now. 

'^ Florence," he said, as he bent forward 
and patted the curving neck of the spirited 
bay he was riding, "how you and I are 
changed since last we met ! " 

She turned her laughing eyes upon him, 
and a half inquisitive, half mischievous 
glance shot from imder their long protecting 
lashes. 

" Do you mean that as a compliment, 
Frank, or how ? I'm not quite sure about 
it." 

" Certainly not in my own case; but for 
you, Florence." 
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" Ah ! yes, I see. Then pray don't say 
anything about it, Frank. You know I've 
got used to all that sort of thing with my 
last visit to London." 

^^ Well, did you not like it Florence ? " 

" Like what? " she asked, for the question 
did seem vague. 

" Everything, I mean, connected with 
the London season." 

" No, indeed I did not ; I never knew 
anything more stupid or constrained. The 
only part of it all I did like was the coming 
away again ; it made me value my dear old 
home so much more dearly than I had ever 
done before." 

"Ah, how I wish I had been in England 
then, and with you, instead of wasting away 
that winter idly and improfitably on the Con- 
tinent as I did 1 " 

" I am almost glad you were not there, 
Frank. I think if I had seen you one 
among the silly crowd in ball-rooms, salons, 
and at morning receptions there, I should 
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have lost the pleasant reminiscence that I 
still retain of my early playmate." 

"And if you had been in London for 
more than one season, Florence, you would 
never have had the courage to tell me so.'^ 

"Why, Frank?" 

" Because everything is false there. Do 
you imagine women form an exception ? " 

"False ! Oh, yes; in the world perhaps, but 
surely not among one's own friends ? " 

"Friendship in the London world and 
season, Florence ? Pooh ! In a life such as 
yours will be in town, you have yet to learn , 
that there is no such animal as a friend ; it 
is not needed, much less looked for; the 
service is extinct ; the world is all in all to 
its own slaves." 

" Nay, if you say so, I shall fancy you 
more heartless than those I condemned in 
London." 

"Not a bit of it; only they haven't the 
courage to take the mask off as I do. I can 
be a hypocrite myself when it suits me." 
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" Then don't try it with me please Frank. 
I don't admire the talent." 

"And if I promise Florence, will you 
believe me true, even though the whole 
world condemn me ? " 

"But what am I to believe?" asked 
Florence with a laugh at the unmeaning 
implication, and yet with the slightest 
possible trepidation in her manner as she 
looked up and caught Frank's earnest gaze 
bent down on her. 

"May I tell you?" he asked, as he 
bowed from his saddle till his whiskers 
almost swept the rich colour that was 
moimting to her cheek. 

" Certainly, Fraok." 

" That if I could be the ruler of my own 
destiny, I should ask the pretty playmate 
of my boyhood to be my guide through life." 

The rich blood crimsoned Florence's face 
and neck and shoulders. Was it surprise, 
or was it joy, or was it anger at such abrupt 
confession ? 
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" Come along, Warburton, " shouted Bur- 
nett far ahead, and wheeling round his horse 
upon them in the awkward pause that fol- 
lowed, * ^ the carriages have stopped, I see, 
for the loiterers." 

Florence seized the moment, and galloped 
up to her champion's side. Perhaps 
the old man saw a trace of some slight 
discomposure in the hurried movement and 
the heightened colour of his little friend, 
but he had too much sense to allow his 
knowledge to proclaim itself beyond a 
malicious twinkle of the eye, which he 
seemingly could not repress, and which was 
more the effect of his own successful pene- 
tration than intended to be an insinuation of 
any kind whatever. 

The carriage had stopped certainly, but 
not exactly for the loiterers. They had 
come to a standstill simply because from 
the nature of the road it was impossible to 
proceed any further. And as there was now 
only about a quarter of a mile or so to the 
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wonderful grave they were in quest of, the 
party had already alighted when the eques- 
trians came up. 

The scramble up the hill was charming. 
Miss Warburton was in great good humour, 
for the marquis had really exerted himself to 
be agreeable during the drive, and it required 
but small effort on his part to become so 
in Kate's too partial eyes. And the Tiffen 
went off delightfully, for the ride and the 
pure fresh air had given all an appetite, and 
made the almost-strangers of yesterday al- 
ready fast friends for to-day. Sir Maurice 
was charmed to find that the least little bit of 
stifl&iess that had pervaded his drawing- 
room for that dreadful half-hour before 
dinner, on the previous afternoon, was not 
at all likely to be repeated again to-night 
if he might judge from present appearances ; 
for if Kate Warburton looked jolly, as she 
decidedly did, and forgot her Grosvenor 
Square proprieties (and there was no one 
there likely to remind her of the dereliction), 
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the consequence was that Frank and Emily, 
who, unknown to themselves, paid very con- 
siderable deference to their magnificent 
sister's humour as it might happen to be, 
laid themselves open to the application of 
the proverb to themselves, 

" When Pussy's jisleep, young mice may peep." 

The view from the summit was certainly 
very fine ; but as usual at a picnic, when 
you have pretty women to flirt with, who 
cares for anything in the way of scenery, 
particulary after champagne, except that of 
the beaming face beside you, and the spark- 
ling eyes you look down upon ? 

However, on this occasion, Frank and 
Hautville and Maynard went from the 
luncheon ground to the summit, and hang- 
ing on their arms, they carried their views 
in this way with them, so that here they 
were rewarded with the double prospect. 
Minnie came alone bringing up the rear, 
with a few scraps of sandwich in her hand, 
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looking very much like a pretty b'ttle vivan-- 
diere at a mountain bivouac. 

« 

Beneath them lay the calm sleeping 
waters of the lake, dotted with its beautiful 
islands ; the golden forests touching its 
mirror-like surface here, and the bare fal- 
low land sloping down beyond ; while away 
in the distance, like a silver thread among 
the richest cushionings, the little river itself 
flowed peacefully onward in its course, 

^^ But all this is a downright swindle. 
Miss Belle w," said the marquis at last ; 
^^ you brought us away this morning with 
the promise of taking us to a certain gentle- 
man's grave, and there is nothing very 
churchyard-like here, you know, that we 
have seen as yet." 

"Oh, rU take you to the Austrian's 
grave," said Minnie, with her usual childlike 
ndiveti^ " if that is what you want. There, 
you can see it just at the bottom of the 
hill." 

" He was an Austrian, was he ? " asked 
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Hautville, listlessly twirling his moustache ; 
*^ and pray what brought him here ? " 

" He drowned himself in the lake." 

^' Good heavens, how dreadful ! Hadn't 
he water enough in his own country, with- 
out coming all this distance for a dip ? " 

" Ah, but you don't know his story," 
said Minnie, '^ oryou would not laugh athim." 

" Of course not, Minnie ; but you are pre- 
pared to enlighten us." 

''Yes, Minnie will tell you all about it, 
in a song as usual," said Florence laughing. 

"No," returned Miss Minnie indignantly, 
for the legend of the Austrian's grave was 
far too sacred in her little memory to be a sub- 
ject for laughter, " But there U a song they 
call the Austrian's." 

" Well, suppose we have the story first, 
Minnie, and the song afterwards. "We shall 
understand it all the better so." 

" Then you tell the story, Florence, and 
I'll sing the song." 

''I wish I had a story worth telling," 
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^ « 

said Florence ; ^4t is at best but a peasant's 
, tale, for there is very little indeed sensa- 
tional, either of love, jealousy, revenge, or 
death, attaching to that little stone you see on 
yOnder bank with the willows waving over it 
The poor Austrian ; he was a count too ! '' 

" Of course they are all counts in Aus- 
tria ! But the title is barely an equivalent, 
except in a few rare cases, to our English 
squire." 

" "Well, at all events, he had the misfor- 
tune to love the daughter of an English 
nobleman, whose estate lies not very far 
from here. The story goes that he believed 
her true ; she smiled upon him, flattered 
him, buoyed him up with hope ; he had 
learned to look upon her as his wife al- 
ready; till in an unguarded hour, on her 
part, he witnessed her plight a more solemn 
troth than she had ever done to him, to a 
handsome young Guardsman, who was then 
her father's guest. He left her, and 
plunged into the dark waters of the 
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river, by which his body was carried 
into the lake, and there it was found by 
some peasants, who, in pity for his untimely 
end, conveyed it to this its lone and unfre- 
quented resting-place, where few ever pass 
to shed a tear upon the grave of a broken 
heart." 

^'Ah! there are dreadful doings in the 
country, you see. Miss Warburton," said 
Hautville with mock solemnity, as the lat- 
ter still hung upon his arm. "I don't be- 
lieve we are half so wicked in London ; 
do you ? " 

" But this is an Austrian count, De 
Lacy ; not an English one, you know. 
English girls don't treat their own country- 
men in that way." 

^^ I don't know about that ; but English- 
men are not such babies as to go and drown 
themselves so readily for the best of English 
girls." 

" Perhaps they emigrate as the Austrian 
did, and do the dismal in some continental 
swamp." 
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"Ah, yes, of course that must be it ; " 
said the marquis ; "I never heard exactly 
what became of Ponsonby, you . recollect, 
since last year. I was a good deal on the 
Continent myself that autumn, but I under- 
stand he had some unlucky love affair, 
straightway disappeared, and I don't think 
he has ever turned up again. Depend upon 
it, we shall hear of his linen being fished 
up, some of these summer days, from the 
bottom of ^ Como ' or ^ Lucerne.' 

Miss Warburton did recollect, but did 
not at all thank her noble partner for drag- 
ging her memory back to that small episode 
in her life ; for she had been the cruel one 
in this London love affair, though passive 
enough certainly in her father's hands. I 
believe she really had a penchant for this 
handsome young Ponsonby, and his pedi- 
gree was a good deal better than her own ; 
but tbe Lombard Street papa made the dis- 
covery in time that the Ponsonby purse 
was not quite up to the Ponsonby name, 
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and so there was an end to the matter. I 
don't believe young Ponsonby drowned 
himself; I can vouch for it that Kate had 
not broken her heart. 

" It's a great shame," said Minnie in 
mock sulks, " you've all listened to Flo- 
rence's story, and now you don't want my 
song." 

'^ But what has your song got to do with 
the story, Minnie ? " 

^^ Everything of course. He made it." 

" He ! who's he ? " 

" The Austrian, of course." 

" What, the gentleman who took to the 
water ! And did he sing it too ? He must 
have been a second Mark Tapley." 

" Well, the peasants say he did ; but it 
^5 a shame ; you are all laughing at me, and 
I shan't sing." And Minnie did look aw- 
fully sulky for her. 

" Ah, Minnie," said Frank coaxingly," 
you'll sing for me, won't you ? " 

" Oh ! yes. I'll sing for anybody," cried 
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the kind-hearted girl, looking brightly up 
again, and the happy smile which so seldom 
left her face was beaming over it again ; 
^^ but you go to Florence, Frank, and never 
mind me. I like to see her smile better 
than myself, and nobody can make her do 
that, I know, so well as you can." 

" Ah, Minnie, you are speaking of a long, 
long time ago I fear." 

" Yes ; it is about a week since we were 
talking of you, Frank ; but — " 

Frank went to Florence; and Minnie's 
clear, beautiful voice floated sweetly and 
wildly over the lone mountain scenery, as 
she sang the simple air which the peasants, 
in their legend, attributed to the unfortu- 
nate Austrian. 



** She sighs, but she sighs not for me ! 

And her bright eye is dimm'd with a tear ; 
'Tis hard, is it not, that another should be, 

To her 1 have loved more dear ? 
Oh, why did I cross the blue waves, 
For a climate so cold and so drear ? 
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In my own sunny land, there are homes, there 
are graves, 
A thousand times sweeter than here. 



" Though the daughters of England be fair, 
Oh trust not their flattering smiles ; 
They are chilling and cold as their own native 
air, 
And the glance that enslaves you beguiles. 
Young love may be sweet when requited. 

As sweet is the summer's young breath, 
And the souls that in life are united 
Be happy e'en slumbering in death. 

'^ But the heart that is broken like mine, 
Is dead to all feeling but pain ; 
The smouldering ash ere it whiten may 
shine, 
But it cannot blaze upwards again. 
The heart of the Briton is cold ; 

The summer that warms him is chill ; 
But the wave that washes his mountains bold 
Befriends the wanderer stilL** 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AT SIXES AND 8ETEN8. 

On the afternoon of that same day, some 
little time after their return from the excur- 
sion, it so happened that Kate Warburton 
and her brother came into solitary contact 
in the library of Annerley Park. Kate had 
been hunting for a book of some sort ; her 
ladyship had a habit of turning bluestocking 
at times, when she had nothing better to do ; 
and when Hautville was otherwise engaged, 
she thought it just as well to have some 
counter-irritant at command if it could be 
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Ill 

procured in these dusty shelves ; and Frank 
had just finished a very short, and, if I may 
be permitted to offer an opinion, a very un- 
satisfactory epistle to his father, reporting 
progress in a somewhat exaggerated degree. 
" Oh ! Frank, I am so glad to catch you 
alone." 

" Why, what's the matter Kitten ? " 
" Mamma is quite in a state about you." 
" About me ? How very shocking ! " 
" Now don't be ridiculous, Frank ; but it 
is very shocking, if you knew it all. She 
has been telling us that papa insists, for 
reasons of his own, that you make love to, 
and marry Miss Oliphant." 

" And I say," returned Frank, no doubt 
with a just appreciation of how far the fifth 
commandment. might or might not be binding 
in a case of this sort, " I say, in spite of 
what both of them say, that I have not the 
most distant intention of doing anything of 
the kind." 

" Well, but that is equally shocking, dear 
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Frank ; tell me what is the meaning of all 
this sort of thing." 

^^ Only the fate of a younger son, I sup- 
pose," said Frank shrugging his shoulders; 
"obliged to do as he is bidden, and marry 
without a murmur what and when he is told 
to." 

" Don't talk in enigmas, Frank ; you are 
not a younger son." 

'^ No, but I am an only one to an impove- 
rished house, and that is a vast deal worse." 

" I don't understand you, Frank," 

" And perhaps you'd be happier in your 
ignorance, Kitten, if it could only last for 
ever ; but if you will search for knowledge, 
you are welcome to have my little store laid 
bare for you." 

" Well, but don't talk in that stupid way, 
Frank, if there is anything wrong that I 
don't know of." 

"Warburton looked for a moment sorrow- 
fully at his sister, then suddenly changing 
his tone, said, '^ My poor Kate, will you 
answer me one question truly ? " 
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" Yes, Frank." 

Are you all right with De Lacy ? " 

The rich crimson flush of questioned love, 
of search unwarranted even by a brother, 
dyed Kate's beautiful cheeks ; and her 
proud neck arched more swan-like, as she 
answered hesitatingly, almost painfully, " I 
am not De Lacy's betrothed, Frank ; what 
do you mean ? " 

" That T would to God you were ! " 

Kate gave a little hysterical laugh at her 
brother's earnestness, but that did not satisfy 
her. Frank was often nonsensical, absurd, 
whimsical, or provoking, as the fancy took 
him ; but she did not recollect ever having 
soon him more seemingly in earnest than he 
appeared to bo just now. She laid her hand 
upon her brother's arm. 

"Frank, there is some family secret bear- 
ing upon us all just now, and you know it 
seemingly, and I do not. Will you not tell 
me?" 

" I'll toll you your own share in it, Kate," 
said Frank sadly. 
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" Thank you ; there is no sorcery in that. 
I have already told you yours. You and I 
must marry gold, it seems, in our respective 
ways." 

^^"Well Kate, and with such schooling 
as we have had, I don't know that 
there is anything very much better we 
could do.'^ 

"I thought we had it, Frank, without 
having to marry \\P 

^ ^ Exactly, Kitten ; there is just the rock 
on which we both have split ; " and Frank 
put his arm fondly round his sister's waist, 
as he prepared to lay bare, to a certain ex- 
tent, the naked truth of their position to 
her ; " but you know the old adage says, 
^we can't both eat our cake and have it 
too.' Now in our case, Kate, I'm very 
much afraid the good people in the drawing- 
room of Grosvenor Square have made a ter- 
rible hole in ours, and we in the nursery 
have about done for the rest of it. Papa's 
cake is gone entirely, dear, and we must 
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bake our own ones now if we are to have 

any more sweets at all." 

" Frank, Frank, you are surely jesting 

with me ? " said the poor girl, while her 

quivering lips and pale blanched cheek 

bore witness to the agony his words had 

caused. 

" I would to God I were, my poor sister ; 

but my own fate stares me too sternly in 

the face just now to allow me to jest with 

yours." 

" You mean that — " 

"I mean, Kate — ^but for God's sake 
breathe it not to our darling mother until 
he shall tell her — I mean, that I fear our 
flight is flown, our race is run ! Ton and I, 
it seems, have cards which may do some 
service yet, but I almost fear to play my 
own one." 

^^ Tours is — " 

" Never mind mine, Kate, I can play it 
at any moment, and it is a good one, not 
for myself but for my family. Tour interests 
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are dearer to me than my own at such a 
moment as this. You love De Lacy, I 
know." 

It was just as well Frank said he knew 
it, for he was not likely to get any stronger 
assurance than a flush deeper than usual on 
his sister's cheek, and a slight tremor from 
the hand that leant upon his arm. 

"Tell me, Kate," he continued kindly, 
" does he return this love of yours ? " 

"I do not know," Kate answered 
hesitatingly. 

^^But it is time that you should know. 
Kitten," said her brother, looking fondly 
down upon her; "and if you don't, you 
must try to find it out. I know De Lacy 
likes you, Kate, and admires you." 

"I am perfectly sure of that, Frank. I 
even think he would love me if things were 
but let alone. But if, as you whisper, this 
crushing ruin is to fall on our family, how 
can I hope for anything from that ? " 
• "By tact and promptitude such as I my- 
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self am doomed to. You know better than 
I your own position with De Lacy. If 
strong enough bind him by an engagement. 
Hautville dare not, would not, break such 
if once contracted. Besides, Kate, things 
do not culminate in a moment. You may 
do your honours as marchioness yet for 
many a day to come.'^ 

Kate turned and laughed her own kind 
laugh on her brother. No doubt his advice 
was well meant ; and not a shadow of doubt 
that the unpleasant facts he was revealing 
were but too true. 

"And when I am marchioness, Frank, 
what fairy castle have you built up for 
yourself ? " 

"Oh, I am going through a splendid 
pantomime, you know. The only pity is, it 
must be finished when the other pantomimes 
commence, or little good to me. But we 
shall have orange groves and tamarind 
bowers, wreaths of the tea leaf, and garlands 
of the coffee berry; and a fairy grotto is 
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to open, and a pretty little girl is to ap- 
pear sitting on such a pile of glittering 
rupees." 

" Is she very pretty, Frank ? " asked Kate 
maliciously, for through all the misery of 
her position, her brother's sketch had enough 
of the ludicrous in it to appeal to her natu- 
rally keen appreciation of burlesque. 

"Well," he replied, and his shoulders 
went up again with a jerk, "it is a play, 
you know. Anything dressed up does for 
the stage it* the tinsel and the glitter and 
the spangle be but judiciously and liberally 
applied. But if it is to be in real life, Kate, 
we may just as well take it in gold, may we 
not? And I am going to try and take it 



so." 



May I change this scene to another, per- 
haps half an hour later ? 

Kate Warburton was dressed for dinner, 
although it was not yet the dining-hour, 
and she was alone in the brilliantly lit 
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drawing-room of Annerley when the Marquis 
of Hautville entered it. 

" Alone, Miss Warburton ? " 

" With my own thoughts, you see ; " but 
Kate looked joyously up at him, as if to say, 
that though her thoughts might be happy 
enough, she was nevertheless delighted to 
welcome him. 

" Your home should be in the country, 
Kate, not in London. You cannot fancy, 
unless you have been studying your mirror 
longer than I give you credit for doing, — 
you cannot think how much this country air 
and exercise improve you." 

Miss Warburton bent her graceful head 
in acknowledgment. " They seem to have 
had an equally beneficial effect upon your 
lordship. In London you were never noted 
for being complimentary. Are you taking 
lessons in the country ? " 

" In London you called me De Lacy, and 
I used to call you Kate. Are we to add to 
our forms and ceremony with our distance 
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from the capital, and become less friends 
than formerly ? " 

"Oh, we are always friends, I hope, 
De Lacy ; but do you know that things 
we do every day of our Hves in town, and 
think nothing about, seem strange in the 
country ? " 

'^ I do not think so, Kate ; we do not do 
the same things in town. We hardly know 
it ourselves, because habit and practice 
blind us, but we are all more or less under 
constraint there. In the country we are 
free, and our better nature, if we have any, 
comes to the front. 

" Then it is a very great pity we should 
curb our better nature by reining it up in 
town." 

*^ In town, you never think of your better 
nature at all," said De Lacy; '4t is smothered 
in the everlasting scramble for amusement, 
position, marriage, and all that sort of thing. 
Even you, Kate, guiltless as you are of much 
that your sex goes in for heavily, even you 
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look happier and lighter and more girl-like 
than in town." 

"And yet, as you are good enough to 
say, I have never mingled much in that 
giddy race you talk of.'\ 

"You were in the rapids though, Kate, 
and very near the cataract." 

"Well, some one must have driven me 
into them, for I should never have gone so 
far of my own free will." 

" In London you have no free will." 

" Exactly ; and in the country you have 
no scope to exercise it. How I wish your 
sister, Lady Clara, had been here." 

" My sister ? " And De Lacy looked 
gratified at the wish. "Now you never 
thought of her in London." 

" Then she must be a favourite of mine, 
De Lacy, you will allow, when she rises 
first to my thoughts in the country." 

" Yes ; but you see how the country 
brings our better feelings into play. And 
never even when flushed and heated in the 
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ball-room, with the intoxicating incense of 
worship and adoration floating around you, 
Kate, never to my mind did you look one 
half so brilliantly handsome as you did 
when flushed with that mountain scramble 
this morning." 

Kate could scarcely have got much more, 
except, perhaps, an explicit declaration; 
and there was not exactly time for that sort 
of thing, as every moment they were liable 
to be disturbed. So she fenced a little. 

^' Do you like Miss Maynard ? " 

"I do very much ; I think her an 
exceedingly nice girl, so different from 
our style." 

Now De Lacy might have meant this 
as a compliment, or might have thought 
nothing at all about it, but Kate was not 
quite sure how to take it. She did not like 
Helen a bit, and for the very same reason 
the marquis gave as his for liking her, that 
she was so different from her style. And 
now that he had openly confessed to this 
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terrible sin of his, it is just possible that 
some sUght inharmony might have pervaded 
the remainder of this duet scene, had it 
continued as such much longer; but by 
ones and twos the dinner guests came 
tumbling in upon them, and disturbed their 
open tete-d'tete. 

Nevertheless, the marquis gave his arm 
that night to Kate Warburton, and sitting 
as they did beside Sir Maurice, gladdened 
the old baronet's heart by the life and 
animation they threw around that end 
of the dining-table. Kate certainly was 
much more brilliant than on the previous 
evening ; her cheeks were flushed with 
health and happinoss; her bright eyes 
flashed forth their richest brilliancy ; and 
the running fire of sparkling dialogue and 
repartee that passed between her and her 
partner, at times drew every eye upon the 
very handsome pair. And Frank, looking 
up from the other end of the table, felt that 
his sister was playing the part assigned to 
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her more ably and more successfully than 
he himself had done as yet. 

Miss Oliphant was certainly surprised 
that evening, when, on entering the drawing- 
room after dinner, Frank seated himself by 
her, and actually entered into conversation 
with her, although Florence and Minnie 
were at that very time singing a duet he 
had expressed himself delighted with the 
evening before. It could hardly be accident 
or whim, for he really tried to interest her ; 
and Agnes, who would not willingly have 
hurt the feelings of her little black page 
at Hong Kong, allowed herself to appear 
interested and amused ; and yet she cleverly 
managed to render apparent her conscious- 
ness of the honour thus done her, at being 
singled out by him, Mr. Francis Warburton, 
for a little bit of attention and patronage. 

Kate's triumph at dinner, however, did 
not last much beyond it ; for in the drawing- 
room, the marquis, believing he had suflGl- 
ciently satisfied that lady's exaction for one 
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day at least, so as to admit of his enjoying 
himself now in any manner he might choose, 
and also believing he had done quite enough 
for a day towards establishing himself in 
the good graces of Miss Oliphant, now 
seated himself beside Miss Maynard, and 
remained by her all the evening. 

There was something about this young 
girl which had attracted De Lacy from the 
first moment he had seen her. It was not 
her beauty ; he had gazed on greater any 
day of his life in London ; but it was a 
something ever new and changing in Nelly's 
features that lent to them their greatest 
charm. One day you might fancy you knew 
her perfectly; and on the next it would 
puzzle you to say whether you knew any- 
thing of her at all. Hers was one of those 
suggestive faces, from which, as the fancy 
took it you might draw any inspiration you 
chose ; a painter would have considered it 
invaluable, could he have claimed the right, 
and his art have given him the power, to catch 
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the passing shades and expressions that 
sometimes darkened, often er lighted it up, 
as each passing emotion of the moment 
called them there. 

And then Nelly was so different from all 
the girls he had ever known. There was 
something so fresh, so open, so straight- 
forward about her, and the winning way she 
had of saying and doing the most simple 
things. And she could talk to you on other 
subjects then London gossip, the time-worn 
jargon of the ball-room, the latest piece of 
iniquity dressed up to be made presientable 
in the drawing-room. And when she did 
talk, she had always such an earnest way 
with her, and a habit of turning up a pair 
of large deep blue eyes right into your face, 
that set you wondering how, at other times 
the lashes above them, long and silken 
though they were, could hide their spark- 
ling brilliance ; and whenever this was done, 
it bothered De Lacy terribly ; and yet some- 
how he didn't at all dislike it. 
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There was something about those eyes of 
hers which awed him, and made him feel a 
respect for this young girl, mingled with his 
admiration, which he had never yet tendered 
to woman before. He could talk any kind 
of nonsense to Kate, but when he sat with 
Helen, better feelings indeed stirred them- 
selves within him ; and when he did talk, he 
tried to please. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs I can 
instance of the effect this young girl had 
exercised over him in so short a time, was 
the immense distaste, the utter abhorrence, 
with which he already viewed his late 
liaison with Mrs. Heyland. 

But now, tread gently, for it is late. 

Sir Maurice and his guests have separated 
and retired ; and I am going to intrude 
with you, for a moment, within the sacred 
precincts of an English maiden's bed- 
chamber. 

There, by the window, in her half undress, 
when she should have been in bed, poor 
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tiling, sits Florence, with her little head 
propped up between her naked arms, and 
her unfastened hair flowing in wavy masses 
down her back and sweeping the very 
ground; gazing out upon the moonlight 
scene, with that steady listless stare, which 
tells you in a moment the scene has nothing 
in the world to do with the thought within ; 
not a smile on her cheek, not a tear in. her 
eye ; still and statue-like ; you would never 
have guessed the wild whirl of painful 
thought that was passing within that 
graceful form. 

And why all this ? 

Because for years past this wayward 
Frank had been the dream, the idol of her 
young heart ; and she had looked forward 
with such pleasure to his return again, the 
happy playmate of her youth. She had 
pictured to herself their happy rambles 
together again through the dear old scenes 
of childhood ; she knew of course that he 
would be a man now when he did return. 
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but she never thought of change \ there was 
no change in herself she thought. And now 
he had come, taller, more handsome, a man 
as she had expected ; very glad to see her 
again, very kind; but oh, there was a change, 
a terrible change ! He was no longer the 
Frank of by-gone days ; had he not called 
her once Miss Bellew ? 

And then for the first time it struck her 
that as he had grown a man, she too must 
be approaching womanhood. And then this 
morning Frank had talked to her of love, 
clearly and unmistakably; and her pure 
young heart had fluttered for the first time 
to the whispered sounds ; but then came the 
shadow that blighted all; this love was 
chained and powerless on his part. Little 
as she knew of this as yet, there was no other 
construction could possibly be placed upon 
the words, "were I the ruler of my own 
destiny." His love had been revealed, but 
scarcely offered. Oh ! if it had been, 
Florence would have hugged it to her 
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bosom as the very dearest thing on earth. 
But what was this dreadful hiatus ? 

And then, since morning, and that hurried 
declaration, he had avoided her rather than 
otherwise. She had done nothing to make 
him angry ; said nothing unkind. No, cer- 
tainly not, poor girl ! 

But it is this, and all the attendant 
thoughts and mysteries connected with it, 
all crowding on her young hrain at once, 
that made poor Florence sit thus, gazing on 
the cold moonlight without, and looking so 
pale and sad and weary. 

Good night ! God bless her ! She has 
much to learn yet. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



LOVE AS THE POETS HAVE IT, AND LOVE A 

LA MODE. 



A WEEK soon spins away in the country, 
under any circumstances, but with pleasant 
company in particular ; and Annerley formed 
no exception to the rule. One Sunday had 
passed, and a second had now come round ; 
and by this time, the members of this small 
community were pretty well independent of 
each other, and tolerably able to cater for 
their own amusement. 

It may be remembered that of old, in the 
quiet days when Annerley was undisturbed 
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by London racket, the Bellew girls were in 
the habit of spending the Saturday night 
and Sunday at the parsonage with the May- 
nards. This little custom had been broken 
in upon on the preceding Sunday, because 
all parties were scarcely settled down then ; 
but now, a week later, it was different. 
Kate and Emily Warburton were thoroughly 
at home at the park, and after dinner on the 
Saturday night Florence and Minnie as 
usual went home with the Maynards. 

De Lacy and Frank made a great row 
about the arrangement; they said it was 
taking all the light away from Annerley ; 
they even threatened to take themselves 
back to town if they were to be left thus 
benighted by themselves. Frank, who was 
always ready to make tlie most of a thing, 
positively chaffed poor Horace as to his in- 
ability to have anything decent to say on 
the morrow, without the inspiration of 
woman's eyes and woman's presence in the 
house. De Lacy looked as if he thought 
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this very bad taste on Frank's part, because 
if Horace had really needed that kind of 
inspiration, surely he had his sister always 
with him. It did not seem to occur to him 
that the inspiration which he might possibly 
draw from such a source, could scarcely be 
imparted to her own brother ; but as he said 
good night to Helen, he also looked as if he 
would have liked very much to have been 
going with them. However, the two families 
were so perfectly one, that this apparent 
leave-taking for the night was not much 
more than the usual separation of different 
apartments in any other house. They 
would all meet in the morning at church, 
and of course they would all lunch at the 
parsonage after service. So Frank made 
the best of it, and walked back into the 
drawing-room with Miss Oliphant as usual 
now ; and the marquis when he found he had 
really no more excuse for talking with 

« 

Helen Maynard and detaining her, he too 
returned to subject himself to a disastrous 
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failure in a watery attempt he made at 
transferring his attentions to Kate War- 
burton. For Kate was sleepy and Kate was 
sulky; and Kate wouldn't have this kind of 
thing at all. She had felt herself aggrieved 
too or three times that week by Hautville's 
attentions to Helen ; and if he really in- 
tended to amuse himself in this sort of way, 
Miss "Warburton would be sorry to hinder 
him. Even in spite of the ruin ahead of 
her, she would no longer lend herself to fill up 
the interlude to the noble marquis's amuse- 
ments by any contributions from herself. 

It was November now ; and the last week 
had made a sweeping change in the ap- 
pearance of the out-door world. The 
weather too had changed, and the summer 
glory of the scene was gone. The forests 
were stripped of their golden foliage except 
here and there, where little miserable tufts 
of leaflets still held bravely on in spite 
of the twitching blasts, and tremblingly 
watched from their proud eminence the 
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wild unearthly dances that their fallen 
brethren were performing down below, as 
the cold withering gusts swept them, in 
whirling eddies high up into the air again, 
or sent them,^ waltz-like, spinning round 
and round the sturdy stems that once had 
nourished them. But it was a fine enough 
day for November nevertheless, and the 
clear toll of the Sunday bell fell sweetly on 
the ear, as the carriage from the Park 
rounded the corner of the road which 
brought the Church and the Parsonage into 
view. 

I have said that Horace Maynard was an 
excellent preacher; but this can give you 
not the slightest idea of what his sermons 
really were. He was a thoroughly good 
man, too, and took a real delight in his pro- 
fession. He was not one of those who con- 
sider it sufficient labour bestowed, in return 
for the £600 per annum which his rectory 
was worth to him, to dawdle over the fine 
service of the Church of England until the 
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accustomed tenn of worship left him but 
little time for the short attempt which often 
follows that masterpiece of man's compo- 
sition, and which in so many cases is felt to 
be a woeful falling off from the perfection 
and finish of the Prayer.book. "With May- 
nard, the service only commenced in earnest 
when the prayers were ended ; for he spoke 
home to you, drew pictures for you, ex- 
quisitely finished each one of them, that 
would touch the most callous ear. He 
riveted your attention, and led you along 
with him. Spite of yourself, you could have 
neither wandering thoughts nor vain imagi- 
nations while that man was telling you, in 
his own impressive way, what all of us go 
to church to hear, but very, very few of us 
ever listen to, because the spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh is weak ; and with not 
a few of our Church of England clergymen, 
the Scripture proverb stands indeed too true, 
* the spirit may be willing, but the flesh and 
its performance are very weak.' 
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On the Sunday I am writing about, it is 
just possible that Horace may have done 
something in the way of painting the lily, 
and nobody can blame him much if he did. 
It was not every day that so many grand 
folks, capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating power and eloquence like his, sat 
in the pews of that mountain church ; and 
if he did exert himself a little more than 
usual, I should say it was only what he was 
perfectly justified in doing. But whether 
or no, he was rewarded by the wrapt at- 
tention of his congregation ; you might have 
heard a pin fall when he told them, of that 
love that surpasseth all other, of that rest 
that remaineth for the weary ones of this 
world. 

Did I not feel indeed that a sermon of 
any kind would be thoroughly out of place 
in a story like this, I could almost be tempted 
to quote from it; but knowing that my readers 
will agree with me as doing all things for 
the best, I shall say no more about it. 
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But the Marquis of Hautville, who was a 
free agent, had a right to say anything he 
liked; and walking back to the parsonage with 
Helen on his arm, and her brother beside 
him, did say something like the following: — 

^^ It is not quite the thing, Maynard, I 
know, for a layman to talk to his priest 
about the sermon he has just been preach- 
ing ; but you must just excuse the very bad 
taste which prompts me as a stranger to say 
that if your parishioners have the privilege 
of listening every Sunday to such a sermon 
as you have just given us, I envy the 
commonest among them. We are treated to 
nothing of the kind in London ; we should 
be better boys and girls if we were." 

Maynard looked put out, but not dis- 
pleased; he didn't know exactly what to 
say, and Hautville continued, 

" I haven't been touched by a sermon for 
years imtil to-day." 

"The last must have been a powerful 
one," said Maynard smiling, "if its im- 
pressions are not yet effaced," 
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" It was ; and what added to it was the 
fact, that on two successive Sundays, by two 
entirely different preachers, the same words 
were chosen as the subject of their respective 
discourses. But the discourses themselves ! 
Heavens ! Talk of Hyperion to a Satyr ! 
Stay ; I'll show you," continued the marquis 
getting excited with the subject, and taking 
Maynard's church service from him, "I'll 
show you how good my memory can be 
when its strings are powerfully touched," 
and he opened the passage in St. Matthew, 
13th chapter, 14th and 15th verses, and 
read aloud to Horace and Helen the words : 
" By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and 
shall not perceive : for this people's heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 
ing, and their eyes they have closed; lest 
at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and should under- 
stand with their heart, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them." 
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^' Well," said the marquis, returning the 
book to Maynard, " the first man took his 
text, and stuck it up as if it were a placard to 
terrify his hearers. The very words in them- 
selves, as you see, are sufficiently startling, 
and this man did nothing but enlarge upon 
them ; and sent you home with the loud 
thunder of Sinai still sounding in your ears, 
and no bright gleam- of light or glimmering 
of hope to brighten up the darkness of his 
portraiture. But the other man drew a beauti- 
ful picture ; took you back to the happy days 
of childhood and innocence, and showed 
you where the declension commenced that 
only culminated in the hopeless state de- 
picted. I shall never forget the exquisite 
tableaux that man presented ! " 

And the marquis grew eloquent as he 
went on, and Horace and Helen listened 
with interest. 

*'He took you back in some of them to 
that dim and indistinct remembrance, which 
is all that remains to us of childhood now, 
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when we said our little lisping prayer at 
our mother's knee, and she came and kissed 
us in our little beds, and asked Our Father 
who is in Heaven to bless us as we lay ; 
when we awoke in innocence and love to 
bless the dawning of the coming day ; when 
the wild flowers and the summer zephyrs 
and a mother's smile sufficed for our dreams 
of happiness, and—" 

" Good gracious, De Lacy ! what are you 
talking about ? " 

De Lacy looked as he felt, excessively dis- 
gusted at the unwelcome intrusion. Kate 
Warburton had been walking behind with 
Agnes and her brother ; and at this stage 
of the proceedings took it into her head 
that the marquis was in much too earnest 
conversation with Helen to be wholesome 
for himself if it continued. 

"Ah, it is only the old story. Miss "War- 
burton ; " said Hautville laughing through 
the annoyance that even his tact could 
hardly conceal, " another of the odd things 
you know, we do in the country," 
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"A further efflorescence of your better 
nature ? " asked the lady sarcastically. 

" Scarcely," returned the marquis care- 
lessly, " the blossom was only coming ; you 
have nipped it most effectually in the bud.'' 

^' /have ! Oh, I am so sorry. I had no 
idea that my presence was so bUghting." 

And Miss Warburton was falling behind 
again, when Horace, who heard the rebuff, 
took compassion upon her, and left his sister 
to walk with the marquis alone. 

" How very cruel of you to be so rude to 
Miss Warburton ! " said Helen after a 
moment's pause, and looking up in his face. 

" Cruel ! Confound her, she deserves it 
all. What right has she to come and dis- 
turb people in that way ? " 

" Well, I thought she had a sort of right 
over you ; " and Helen allowed the least 
possible dash of wickedness to mingle with 
her smile as she said so. 

" What do you mean. Miss Maynard ? " 

" Oh nothing ; " she replied, laughing and 
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almost afraid of what she had said ; " only 
you were much more attentive to Miss War- 
burton at first than you are now.'' 

"But about this right that you spoke 
of?" 

" I should have said nothing about it ; 
you must really forgive me, my lord," and 
Helen looked vexed and frightened like now. 

" I shall do nothing of the sort until you 
tell me what you really mean ; " and the 
marquis kept the little hand that was still 
resting on his arm a closer prisoner than 
ever. 

" Well, then," said Helen falteringly, " I 
— I — meant — I — ^thought — that you were 
engaged to Miss Warburton." 

De Lacy bit his lip till the blood came. 

" Who told you so, Miss Maynard ? " 

*' I can hardly say who exactly ; it seems 
a thing commonly known and talked about. 
I have done no wrong, my lord, I hope ? " 
for she began to feel uneasy at the emotion 
of the marquis. 
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'^ On the contrary, Miss Maynard, I am 
deeply obliged to you ; because but for you 
I might never have known all the villainy 
around me. You will believe me when I 
tell you on my honor, that the rumour you 
have hinted at is a most iniquitous false- 
hood." 

" But do not explain all this to me, Lord 
Hautville; I have no right to your confi- 
dence in such a matter." 

" By heavens, but you have though ; if 
only for opening my own eyes ! / engaged 
to Kate "Warburton ! that cold, proud, silly 
girl ! Pah ! She was well enough in her 
way, as all the rest of her precious class 
are ; but you have made me hate her now." 

" Then I have been very foolish, my lord ; 
and I must ask you to forget all about it, 
and to go on with that beautiful picture you 
were describing to me." 

'^ No," said De Lacy smiling, " the pic- 
ture is done for entirely ; I could not catch 
its very outline now — and you have all this 
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time believed me engaged to Miss Wax- 
burton ? " 

" I have simply believed what I acciden- 
tally heard ; I never thought anything about 
it further." 

"May I then hope that I rise in your 
estimation when I assure you that I am 
bound by no such tie." 

" How can you possibly ask me such a 
question, Lord Hautville ? Miss Warburton 
seems a most estimable girl." 

" You do not really think so, Miss May- 
nard." 

This was not put interrogatively, and 
Helen laughed at his coolness in so openly 
taxing her with an untruth. " I cannot of 
course judge of her," she said, " as I would 
a companion for myself." 

" No, she is not exactly the kind of com- 
panion that you would seek for life ; then 
why should I ? " 

" Because she is more your equal. Lord 
Hautville. She is rich, she is well bom. 
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she is beautiful; indeed I am sorry you 
have dispelled this dream of mine I have 
been indulging in. I have never been 
much in London." Helen spoke as if she 
had got back her courage again. " I have 
never seen a marriage in high life, and I 
was beginning to have some faint idea of 
the possibility that the honor of a brides- 
maid might devolve upon me some of these 
coming days." 

" This may be a very good joke for you, 
Miss Maynard ; but if you have one particle 
of love for me, you will never wish me such 
a bride as that." 

" Well, I don't know very much about 
your fashionable life, Lord Hautville ; you 
have brought this catechising on yourself, 
remember; but in my ignorance I should 
have thought a handsome, stylish girl like 
Miss Warburton was exactly fitted to be a 
marchioness." 

" Not the least doubt of it. Miss May- 
nard, as far as ^he is concerned ; but fo^ 
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myself, if you will allow me to be selfish 
enough to look at such an object : because 
fate has so willed it that I am bom a mar- 
quis, you will have it as a matter of course 
that affection must be smothered, love be 
stifled, the dream of boyhood rudely waken- 
ed, the anticipation of manhood crushed, be- 
cause this handsome, stylish girl has a wish 
to become a marchioness ? " 

^^ Nay, I will have nothing of the kind, 
my lord," said Helen laughing ; " if you do 
not like it, why do you persist in making 
me your confidante ? " 

" Because I like it, I suppose ! " But 
Hautville did not respond to the laugh." 

" But you have no business to like it." 

" Indeed ! is that also a part of the 
schooling you would subject me to ? 
Helen — " the marquis must have forgot- 
ten himself surely, for he had never dared 
to call Miss Maynard by this name before. 
'^ Helen, I believe of the two you would be 
a much more exacting wife than Miss War- 
burton." 
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" Perhaps I might if I had the choice," 
was the careless instant reply, but the laugh 
that should have accompanied it went back, 
for De Lacy \ooked terribly in earnest as he 
bent over her and whispered in her ear, 

^^ There is no choice in the matter, Helen ; 
there never was. Will you be my wife ? " 

'^ Lord Hautville ! you are surely mock- 
ing me ! " and Helen turned on her lover 
such a look of proud defiance, that he would 
have as.8uredly quailed before it had he not 
been most thoroughly in earnest. 

"Yes; if it be a mockery to offer you 
my love, my heart, my title. Helen, they 
have never been laid at another's feet, be- 
cause I have never found a pillow for them 
all till now. Will you not give me rest ? 
Will you not take me home to your own 
dear heart ? ^' 

" Hush ! oh, do not ask me more just 
now ; " but Helen clung like a startled bird 
more closely on the marquis's arm ; because 
the sound of voices close behind made her 
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feel that here was indeed no place for the 
continuance of such a scene. 

Now, one of the foremost of the intruders 
happened again to be Kate Warburton, who 
seemed fated on this occasion to bring sharp 
destruction down upon herself and her dear- 
est hopes ; for Hautville's benediction was 
none of the mildest in a quiet way, when 
he turned and saw that it was she who was 
again approaching them. Of course she 
could have heard nothing that had been 
said ; that was impossible from the distance ; 
but you know as well as I can tell you, 
fairest of readers, that you can't say these 
queer things or hear them said to you with- 
out the diction being accompanied by equally 
queer sorts of doings. Not, of course, that 
you notice the doings yourself ; you are too 
much engrossed with the sayings ; but other 
people do it for you ; and Kate Warburton 
had done it for Hautville, and had come to 
the conclusion that he had had quite as 
much as was good for him on one afternoon 
of that kind of thing. 
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And so she disturbed them again ; and 
although perhaps this time Helen was rather 
grateful than otherwise for the respite, there 
was a break in the conversation and an end 
to the scene ; and we must fall back upon 
some others of the party who are more out 
of the way of Miss Warburton's impertinent 
intrusion. 

Another decree had gone forth from the 
Dowager Ladies at Annerley Park, as well 
as the one they had already pinned their 
faith to, that Miss Warburton was the fiancee 
of the Marquis of Hautville, and this second 
was to the eflfect that Miss Agnes Oliphant 
was shortly to be honoured by an alliance 
with the Warburton family. 

Now these decrees did not go forth to the 
world exactly as imperial decrees do ; they 
had their origin in these whispered nothings 
which sown upon good soil germinate most 
prolifically. There can be no better soil 
going for this species of plant than that of 
a small miscellaneous party at an English 
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country house. Every stray seed is made 
the very most of there, and germinates with 
a rapidity often surprising. It is true, the 
sower does not always reap the harvest he 
anticipated ; but in every case he sees the 
work of his own hands growing either for 
good or evil. 

It had been whispered in Annerley draw- 
ing-room, it had been thundered in the hall, 
that Frank and Agnes were engaged to each 
other, doing a sort of preliminary tour be- 
fore the grand event was made known to the 
fashionable world. The whisper had reached 
Agnes, and she smiled at it ; the thunder 
had pealed over Frank in smart explosions 
at his morning rides, in home-hitting 
thrusts and open accusations, as men delight 
to do these things ; distant reverberations 
had startled Florence in her maiden tower ; 
but after the storm came the morning sun- 
shine ; the seed had been sown indeed ; the 
thunder-shower had fallen ; but the soil 
was barren ; there were no green leaves as 
yet. 
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The truth is, Frank Warburton thought 
there was very little use in being in a des- 
perate hurry about anything so common- 
place. He looked upon it that when his 
time for the denouement should arrive, the 
scene-shifters would obey him as they do the 
ballet master's signal at the opera ; he could 
hardly divest himself of the impression his 
own picture of the pantomime had conjured 
up. He knew the little girl was there ; he 
had every reason to believe that the golden 
mountain would come in as the grand feature 
of the transformation scene ; and he had that 
comfortable assurance within himself that 
he could at any moment when necessary, 
get up the carmine and red fire for the 
finale. 

Frank, however, to do him justice, really 
did know something about love-making ; 
he had tried it very successfully two or 
three times before, and he had made up his 
mind to settle Miss Oliphant's aspirations 
in this way, if that mild little girl really 
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indulged in any, at an early opportunity. 
That opportunity presented itself just about 
the same time that the Marquis of Haut- 
ville and Helen Maynard were going through 
that little sensation scene of their own that 
we have partly been a witness to. 

Whether the game was so completely in 
his own hands, as he in his hopeful way 
imagined, or rather had taken for granted, 
we shall see perhaps by falling back upon 
the pair in their return walk from the par- 
sonage. 

" You ought to go abroad, Mr. Warbur- 
ton," said Agnes, in continuation of the 
subject they had been discussing. " I can 
scarcely fancy a young man of your age 
contented to stay quietly at home, with 
youth and health and means at his com-' 
mand as you have, and the whole world 
outside bristling as it is with battle-fields, 
political dramas, and commercial enthusiasm, 
— a wide imstudied chart to you ! " 

"Nay, Miss Oliphant, I have been all 
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over the Continent." Frank seemed pleased 
that he had somewhat if ever so little of 
travel to tell of; for, in spite of himself, he 
did feel somewhat unequal to this girl now 
she really was conversing with him, *^I 
know every town in Europe worth knowing. 
Last year I was very nearly done for at 
Mont Blanc. I know Paris as well as 
London. Florence and Venice, Vienna and 
Home know me." 

"I -should never have guessed that you 
had travelled so much even on the Conti- 
tent." 

" No ? And why not, may I ask ? " 

" Because I myself know all the places 
you have mentioned." 

"Well," said Frank laughing, "but 
what has that got to do with me ? " 

" This much, Mr. Warburton, that for a 
man who has travelled so much as you de- 
scribe, I do not think you have acquired 
tile polish such travel usually imparts, or 
more plainly perhaps, that you have not de- 
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rived the same benefit from it that others 
would have done." 

Frank tried to laugh again, but this time 
it vras a failure. 

" Have you really been on the Continent, 
Miss Oliphant ? " 

" I have indeed ; but many years before 
you, I fancy; and yet I'll guarantee that 
my remembrance of everything of the slight- 
est interest in any town you choose to name, 
IS more vivid and correct than your own.'' 

Frank didn't at all like this style ; places 
and distances might be brought too closely 
home to him ; and what right had this little 
Indian girl to know all things, and be able 
to talk him down upon any subject what- 
ever ? He had condescended to be civil to 
her this morning, to talk to her ; but the 
tables were turned upon him, and it was 
she who was having the best of it, decidedly. 

^^And every schoolboy runs over to the 
Continent now, Mr. Warburton," Miss Oli- 
phant went on. ^'We, who have really 
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been abroad, laugh at the idea of attaching 
the word travel to anything so hackneyed. 
Why not go to India, China, Japan, or Aus- 
traUa ? " 

" Why 7U)t^ you ask," said Frank, some- 
what amused at this wide distribution of 
himself. "Now tell me, please. Miss Oli- 
phant, why should I ? I myself can find no 
possible reason for such tremendous banish- 
ment, such enormous self-sacrifice as this. 
Would it be to amass wealth ? They say 
our family don't stand much in need of 
that," and Frahk blushed a little as he told 
this palpable untruth, " or would you have 
me settle down in some of those outlandish 
places you speak of, preferring them to the 
comfortable life and homes of England? 
You must remember, Miss Oliphant, that 
all tastes, no matter how highly cultivated, 
are not alike, and that my own old-fashioned 
fancy for England's homes and Continental 
travel may have its votaries as well as yours. 
Or perhaps, in your excessive love for India 
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and all things Eastern, you would marry me 
to some Indian princess, as if the daughters 
of our own fair isle were not quite fair 
enough for me. For which of these, or for 
what other reason, are you so determined to 
have me expatriate myself?" 

^* For none of these, Mr. Warburton ; but 
because I think it would do you a great 
deal of good, nevertheless. Expatriation I 
do not speak of; it was foreign travel that I 
suggested, and that I am certain would 
enlarge and expand your narrow London 
view of the world and all things in 
it." 

" You talk as if you did not like Lon- 
don ? " 

" Nor do I. I do not understand it." 

" Simply, I believe, because it is new to 
you, and your father knows as little of it as 
yourself. You see, with all your advantage 
of travel, Miss Oliphant, there is still some 
knowledge to which even you have not 
attained. But it is scarcely to be supposed 
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that you will always be in this helpless un- 
protected state," and Frank tried to recover 
some of his missing assurance, as he thought 
he possibly had a slight advantage here. "The 
time will come, of course, when some one will 
claim the right to guide you through all these 
mazes that look so intricate just now, and 
with wealth like yours, as you said to my- 
self a moment back, and a husband's arm 
to lean on, your future should hardly be a 
very gloomy one, Miss Oliphant, even 
though the fates decreed that it should be 
spent in this narrow London." 

'' Still, for all that, I should run away 
with my wealth, that you remind me I am 
only heiress to, and this strong arm that 
you describe, into some quiet country cor- 
ner. I am much too ignorant of your Lon- 
don world." 

"I do not think you are." And Frank 
spoke truly, for he was beginning to find 
this Indian girl he had hardly troubled him- 
self to think of or speak to, was not at all 
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the nonentity she had been made at Gros- 
venor Square. 

^^If you will allow me to be your guide 
when we return to London, I should be able 
in a very few months, I think, to pronounce 
you perfect." 

"Thank you," said Agnes gaily. "But 
you forget that before I could bring myseK 
to look upon you as a perfect teacher for 
myself, you must take your own lessons in 
foreign travel, I should scarcely care to 
trust my education to one who knew so little 
of the world beyond its London drawing- 
rooms, as you yourself confess to." 

"Well, supposing I went to Hongkong? '^ 

"You may go," said Agnes with a laugh, 
as Frank paused at the supposition. 

" Thank you ; that's very complimentary ; 
but really supposing I did go and had re- 
turned ? " 

" I dare say you would be very much 
improved." 

"But you, Miss Oliphant, have all this 
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knowledge that you wish me to attain 
to." 

"Perhaps I have; some of it at least I 
am very sure of." 

" Ajid I am certain that I possess that 
other London knowledge — " 

"Which I never wish to attain to. I 
have grave doubts even upon that point; 
but I am quite certain that you yourself 
believe you do." 

"Well, then if this double knowledge 
could be possessed by one — " 

"You mean, I suppose, if a husband had 
the one and a wife the other ? " 

" Exactly," said Frank ; but he was sur- 
prised at the leap she had given him for- 
ward. 

" Well ? " 

" I tell you candidly," said Frank smiling 
as he changed the subject, " I believe you 
are not so ignorant as to stand in need of 
very much training for any position in life 
you may choose to. adorn," and he looked 
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down kindly on his little friend. " Do you 
know I never noticed the silken beauty of 
your eyelashes before, Miss Oliphant." 

'^ That must have been from the brilliancy 
of my eyes, I suppose." 

^^No; not that so much," said Frank, 
who saw there was a dash of wickedness in 
those eyes now, at all events ; " not that so 
much as that I had never looked into them 
before. May I not call you Agnes now ? " 

" No ; certainly not, Mr. Warburton. I 
do not like your London free-and-easy 
ways." 

^^ But if I give myself a right to," he 
continued, almost bending over her. " Nay, 
Agnes, hear me. I am but doing now what 
I should have done before ; but that I 
crushed my love until I had learnt to under- 
stand and appreciate yoa better." 

" I am afraid, Mr. Warburton, that you 
do not understand me," said Agnes in a 
haughty tone, and she quietly withdrew her 
hand from his arm. 
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"Perhaps we have both misunderstood 
each other, Agnes. I have loved you, un- 
known to you, unknown even to myself 
from the hour I saw you first. That love 
has grown with every day that I have passed 
in your society here, till I can no longer 
hide it from myself, from you. And if I 
thus oflfer it to you now, Agnes — " 

" You would simply be wronging another, 
Mr. Warburton, and doing yourself no pos- 
sible good." 

The coolness, the utter carelessness of his 
companion, at a moment when his creed had 
taught him most girls would show Bome emo- 
tion, struck Warburton even more forcibly 
than her words. 

"Nay, Agnes," he replied, "I will not 
plead ignorance ; I know what you allude 
to." 

" Indeed, you do not, Sir ; you have more 
weak points than one. But let me beg of 
you, for your own sake, to cease this subject 
now and for ever. Believe me, I do not 
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like to see you, or any one make himself 
ridiculous, Mr. Warburton." 

" Eidiculous ! — but Agnes, it is my love, 
my heart, my hand I oflfer you." 

"I understood so from the first, Mr. 
Warburton, and I thank you for all tite 
honour you would do me, but it cannot be. 
You have gone through your part* admir- 
ably; indeed, to have had it forced upon 
you, you could scarcely have acquitted 
yourself more creditably, — your conscience 
will be easier now that you have done your 
duty. I, too, may have had my own private 
instructions, as you had yours; but now 
the farce is over, let us be friends again." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BEMINISCENCES OF INDIA TWENTY 

YEARS AGO. 

I HAVE stopped abruptly, perhaps, in the 
preceding chapter, because Frank had clearly- 
got the worst of it ; and as he got himself 
but tamely out of the aflfair at all, it was 
perhaps just as kind to draw the curtain in 
silence, for nc fellow can like to be stared 
at, or trotted out for the amusement of others, 
when he Joiows he has made an ass of him- 
self, and been refused by a woman. 

The darkness of a November afternoon 
was throwing its gloom upon the scene 

VOL. II. I 
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before the party reached the park, and 
Frank had long since allowed Mr. Burnett^ 
to take his place by Miss Oliphant's side, 
but that gentleman could hardly have 
appreciated the honour thus conceded to 
him, for he remained with her a very short 
time indeed, and then fell back upon Frank 
himself, with whom he walked quietly home. 
It was a clear, blustering cold November 
afternoon ; and the sudden gusts, sweeping 
down the mountain sides, attacked the little 
walking party in all sorts of mischievous 
ways, causing the ladies to bend gracefully 
forward and hold their little hats on, twitch- 
ing up the comers of their ample skirts, and 
exposing, for just one tempting moment at a 
time, the neatness of the well-shaped feet 
and ankles that peeped out from under the 
ftdness of the crinoline ; calling forth smart 
spasmodic ejaculations, not oaths of course, 
but certainly not blessings from the men, as 
their lungle caps started from their heads 
into the air, and then ran spinning on, 
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T^ounding and ricochetting upon their brims 
till brought up by a branch or a stump of some 
big tree, and testing not ungracefully at times, 
the pedestrian capabilities of their owners. 

" I say, Frank, my boy," Warburton was 
the boy, and Mr. Burnett was the speaker ; 
the past week had cemented a friendship 
l)etween these two. Kate must have been 
Tight when she said, that 'queer things 
were done in the country.' " I say, Frank, 
this is the weather to brace a fellow's nerves 
up, and prove what stuff he is made of. By 
Jove, what I would have given for a blow 
like this sometimes in India ! " 

"No accounting for taste; to my mind 
it's simply beastly." And Frank buttoned 
his coat more closely round him. "And I 
think if India had nothing else to give it a 
recommendation for me, it would be suffi- 
cient to know that it is free from the pe- 
riodical return of such rascally weather as 
this. Of all months in the year I hate 

ISTovember." 
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"Ah! but if you had been grilled and 
roasted, parboiled and cooked in every way 
that an Indian sun can do it for you, for 
years and years together, as I have been on 
those infernal plains of Hindustan, you'd 
know better than you do, Warburton, the 
value of a November breeze on an English 
mountain. To my mind, you know, a single 
week of such a temperature as this, is worth 
a whole eternity of summer.'' 

"But hang it, Burnett, you must be a 
renegade to your once adopted country. I 
have met old Indians, lots of them; and 
their universal cry has ever been a horror of 
our good old English climate, and an almost 
sickening longing for the very things that 
you condemn so much." 

"Well, I may be an exception perhaps," 
said Burnett, " for I left India before I was 
very old you see. And I believe the really 
old stagers there can hardly stand the 
sudden change. It braces up a young^ 
fellow; it finishes an old man entirely* 
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JS'ow here, in a climate like this, you can 

protect yourself from cold, or make yourself 

independent of it ; but in India, up to the 

i;ime that I left it at least, science had not 

signalized itself by a discovery for modify- 

ing the uncomfortable feelings created by a 

temperature ranging from 90° to 120°. 

True, you may have loads of appliances, 

luxuries and bad habits, which in course 

of time you get used to ; and these grow 

upon you, transforming your very nature, 

till you become a slave to them, and an 

unnatural listlessness and lassitude steal 

away the very life of your existence. 

YouVe never been in the East, Frank? 

You'd be disgusted with what I speak of, 

that languor and lassitude, real and affected, 

that pervades every class of the community, 

and women in particular." 

'^But you speak of years ago, Burnett; 

things are very different now I fancy." 

" The devil a bit of it ! Can the Ethio- 

j)ian — ? You know the proverb ? " 
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^^ I do ; it may apply to India ; it certainly 
can have no bearing upon yourself, for if 
ever a renegade lived, you prove yourself 
one this afternoon. What can India have 
been guilty of to forfeit thus the praises of 
her champion? You, Burnett, who in 
general . are all enthusiasm about your 
glorious East ! '^ 

*^Ah, well," Mr. Burnett answered,, 
feeling, I dare say, that the charge of incon- 
sistency was not quite unmerited, " yes, I 
like it ; I like some things about it. The 
fact is, I was long enough out there to tire 
me of it in one respect, and make me appre- 
ciate it in another. I went out young;: 
there are worse places in the world at that 
time of day, Frank, after all. Yes, India 
has its advantages. There is no finer field 
in the whole world for making money, if 
you once get into the way of it; hunting 
and sport are burlesqued in all countries 
save Hindustan ; but these are your excite- 
ments, and for an hour or two of them you. 
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must submit to weeks and months of a 
temperature that saps your very life away, 
and see yourself gradually fining down until 
you begin to wonder whether your substance 
be not wholly etherial, and the corporeal 
part of it a delusion entirely. You get up 
in the morning seedy and unrefreshed ; you 
rush to your bath, as the only comfort you 
know of at hand, and bury yourself up to 
your neck there, imagining you must be 
cool, simply because you are in water. You 
smoke your Manilla in it for half an hour or 
so, and during that soothing process indulge 
in the only little bit of cool reflection that 
the routine of the twenty-four hours will 
permit you. Then you drink claret or beer 
or brandy-and-water to breakfast, and you 
smoke again ; and you have a lot of fellows 
tumble in upon you afterwards till tifien and 
beer and champagne come round again ; and 
you drink and you smoke on till the hour 
arrives that you can mount your horse and 
go for a canter when the blaze of the day 
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cools down, and flirt with your dearest 
friend's wife, if you be happy enough to 
have a friend, and he be blessed with such 
an incumbrance ; and then you dine at mess, 
and you drink and you smoke again, and 
tear large holes in everybody's character 
that may have one left, till it is time to go 
home, if you can manage to do it ; and as 
you pull your boots off, or your boy assists 
you in the vain attempt, you make up your 
mind for that day, at least, when you are 
once fairly in your hammock, that, for a 
Christian, India is not the place to Uve in. 
I am talking of a bachelor's life, you know, 
Frank, and even that a long time ago. I 
believe things are a very little better now.'' 
Master Frank could not help thinking 
that Miss Oliphant must have had an extra- 
ordinary taste of her own if that were the 
kind of knowledge she had advised him to 
travel so far in quest of. But a sincere and 
deep-rooted affection was growing in him 
for Mr. Burnett. He liked this man's bon-- 
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homie^ his happy, easy, gentlemanly style, 
his honesty of purpose ; he was so entirely 
different from the men who formed his own 
set in town. He liked to hear him talk of 
places that he himself had never seen, nor, 
indeed, was ever likely to see. He did it 
all in such a much more genial way than 
Miss Oliphant; and after the return home 
that afternoon, while lounging away the 
hour before dinner, he and the marquis 
listened and listened with interest to a story 
he had promised them of some of his rambles 
in the jungles of Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A DAT IN THE BUSH; CEYLON. 

The dawn of a lovely morning was just 
breaking, as a loud noise startled me from 
the deep, dreamless sleep of pure exhaustion, 
and I woke up to the recollection that I had 
been mad enough to trust myself alone 
among a whole gathering of Ceylon planters, 
congregated together in one of the wildest 
and fastest districts of that very beautiful 
island, and ripe for any amount of fun and 
devilment and bodUy exertion that might 
present itself. 
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A wild Babel of voices, shouting and 
whooping all around me, dispelled the idea 
of farther chance of sleep, which I would 
have relished — oh, so much; — for I had 
been dead beat the day before, first by a 
forty-mile ride, and then by a fiffceen-mile 
walk^ as the devils called it, to finish up 
with. Walk^ indeed! To me it was one 
incessant scramble, and my hands had nearly 
as much to do with my progress as my feet ; 
over rocky streams and rugged ravines, 
across broken trunks of trees, where you 
were supposed to poise with all a squirrePs^ 
grace; through paddy fields of unknown 
depths, engulfing you at times up to the 
very middle in the deceptive slush they are 
composed of; down breakneck mountain- 
sides, and up the other slopes. However, 
we had got to rest at last ; such rest as a 
bungalow on the Eandian Hills at that 
time could give you ; rest, dinner, and sleep. 
Sleep ! And just as I was revelliag in it, 
here it was rudely driven from me ; and I 
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trembled to think that the day which like 
myself had scarcely got awakened, was by 
arrangement dedicated to the toil, the excite- 
ment, and, as far as I was concerned, the 
novelty of an elephant chase. 

But I had little time for thought. The 
eager voices of my companions without, and 
the frequent repetition of my own name, 
warned me that it was time for me to show. 
They were clearly becoming impatient. 

The only room, or rather comer of the whole 
mud and wattle structure, dignified by the 
name of bungalow, that was by ever so little 
separated from the rest of it, had been hand- 
somely voted sacred to me as guest. Where 
the other fellows slept I haven't the most 
remote idea, nor did I care; I only knew 
that they were all awake, and that I must 
Tise. 

Now, for some ten days prior to this, I 
had been tumbling about from one estate to 
another in older and more civilized districts ; 
«o that to a certain extent I was prepared 
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for some of the privations and hardships of 
a jungle life, and in spite of them all I was 
beginning to enjoy it immensely. Mind 
you, for hospitality, fine gentlemanly feeling, 
and warm-hearted friendship, I'll back many 
of the splendid fellows living there against 
the world. But now it would appear that I 
had left all civilization far behind; I had 
come to see an entirely new district where 
coffee was as yet unplanted, the forest itself 
barely felled; and although, even at the 
best, there may be a want of predominanco 
of all things tending towards luxury or 
ease, I could hardly have believed it possible 
that human beings of any kind could have 
lived in the wild Bohemian style these fellows 
seemed to revel in. Of toilette appliances- 
there were simply none ; either they were 
content to do without them, or my more 
wide-awake companions had taken advantage 
of my innocence and verdure, and appro- 
priated to themselves and their own purposes, 
eyerything they could have managed very 
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well to do without, and that would have 
afforded me a whole world of convenience 
and comfort. 

" Come along, Burnett ; we're all wait- 
ing." 

"Get up, old fellow; coffee's getting 
€old." 

"What the devil is he doing to him- 
self?" 

To have searched for a looking-glass that 
simply was not^ or a basin to wash your 
face in that never existed, would have been 
madness after these small hints of impatience ; 
so summoning up courage, I made my appear- 
ance among them at last, with face unwashed 
and hair uncombed, and soiled, uncomfortable 
ijlothes. 

Eight of us had dined in that little shed 
the night before ; dined well, mind you, for 
so far we carried our provisions with us; 
and, as I tell you, hospitality is almost a 
failing among the planters of Ceylon, so 
heartily do they welcome a stranger. Their 
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morning greeting to me was cordial and sin- 
cere. True, they had no toilette appliances 
to offer me, but luckily for my own feelings, 
not one among them seemed in better trim 
than I was myself. If I happened to be 
without my dressing-table and washing ap- 
paratus in the morning, they, poor fellows, 
seemed to have slept on the hard floor, with 
a rice-bag for their pillow, in order that I, 
as the stranger and their guest, might have 
the comforts, such as they were, of the 
small partition that had been allotted to 
me. 

A few yards off, on one side, two or three 
of them were performing the process of ab- 
lution under a stream of deliciously cold, 
pure water, that, led by a kittool trough, 
came spouting down from the hill above ; 
two more were just lighting their pipes as I 
joined them ; and Dowdall, our host, and the 
proprietor of the bungalow, came so kindly 
forward, and, with his hand on my shoulder, 
asked me if I had managed to sleep at all, and 
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whether I would now choose between the 
brandy-bottle for the new day and some very 
tempting looking coffee that was smoking 
hot in the verandah. 

The sun had risen, and the scene was 
glorious now. The bungalow stood high 
upon a mountain-side, and the view was 
grand and wide. Far away down in the 
low country the morning mists had not yet 
risen, and, save that here and there the 
peaks of some of the higher hills down 
there stood boldly out above the surging 
vapour, you could have fancied you were 
in cloud land. As it was, it looked like a 
stormy sea of mist and floating cloud, 
with rich forest-clad islands dotting its 
heaving surface. Above, the sky was of 
that pure brilliant blue you can only see 
within the tropics ; and the fresh morning 
air from the mountains came sweeping down 
laden wtih delicious perfume. 

Five minutes more, and we were mounted 
and galloping along the estate path, as 
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jolly a set of dogs as ever cantered up a 
moimtain-side, and on through the cool 
morning air to the music of the cracking of 
our own hunting-whips, and the clear ring- 
ing notes of the bright-winged jungle birds 
as we startled them, until the belt of forest 
where the clearing ended suddenly brought 
us up. 

At this point, a whole gang of villagers 
met us, armed in their rude way with their 
long, ugly, native muskets ; in fact, it was 
they who had got up this morning's skrim- 
mage, — hunt I must not call it, for not one 
of our number had ever brought down an 
elephant in his life. The whole affair was 
an impromptu bit of fun. The day hap- 
pened to be a holiday among the Malabar 
coolies ; and as it was known that a gang 
of elephants had for a week past been in 
the neighbourhood doing a considerable 
amount of damage, and the villagers were 
anxious that we should have a shot at them, 
it had been decided among the managers of 
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the adjoining estates that the day should 
be devoted to this wild-goose chase. 

Dowdall, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, was a fine, open-hearted 
Irishman ; a gentleman every inch of 
him; and he had the chjiracter of being 
about the best planter in the island. 
The other fellows were mostly raw boys 
from the land of cakes ; two of them 
very decent, well brought up lads ; the 
other four as uncultivated as when they 
had followed the plough in their own 
Highland glens. By this time, however, 
we were all the very best of friends ; 
one night in the Bush cements a friend- 
ship that years of conventional life could 
never do ; and before I had said adieu to 
these light-hearted, careless, hospitable fel- 
lows, I learnt that, all rough and uncivilized 
though the life of a Planter may be, there 
exists a fellowship and a brotherhood among 
them that cannot fail to make it a happy 
one. 
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Well, by this time the sun was getting 
blazing hot, and our little bridle path so 
overgrown with tangled jnngle and trailing 
vines, that we had to dismount and give our 
horses to the keepers. Then, indeed, com- 
menced the toil of the day in earnest. Still, 
I could have enjoyed myself up to this 
stage if the fellows would only have walked 
at a Christian pace ; but five miles an hour 
was their very mildest effort. And as we 
went on, although the jungle got more 
dense and matted with every yard, and the 
moimtain-side more steep and rugged as we 
ascended it, my companions seemed to grow 
but the more excited as the pace increased, 
for at last we had really got upon the track 
we sought for, and footprints that must 
have been made within a very few hours 
back, pointed out the road we had to go ; 
and a sweet thing in roads it grew into as 
we proceeded, winding over rugged water- 
courses and ravines, with rounded slippery 
boulders in them, through swamps and 
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rotten ground, and up the naked faces of 
rocks at all but precipitous angles, till I 
began to wonder how the elephants them- 
selves could do it. And while I had hardly 
breath to carry my failing limbs along with 
me, Dowdall and the rest of them talked 
and laughed louder than ever ; and many a 
good story was told during that morning's 
march that, over a mess table, would have 
had more charm for me. 

In fact, I began to feel thoroughly done 
up; but I'd have dropped rather than 
have owned to it. It struck me, however, 
that one of the Singhalese, who were still 
close behind us, might just as well carry 
my rifle for me, and that I should get on 
quite as well without it, for the eternal 
vines and creepers were . for ever catching 
about the trigger and bringing me up with 
a jerk. 

Till now we had been travelling over a 
comparatively level flat among the moun- 
tains, broken only by occasional ridges and 
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glens; but we seemed now to be com- 
mencing an ascent, which, from the glimpses 
I could patch through the jungle ahead, 
appeared to get stiffer and more determined 
the higher we rose. But there was no 
help for it. To have shown the white 
feather would have only subjected me to 
ridicule I knew ; and so I wrung the perspi- 
ration from my neck and forehead, and 
prayed to God that the track of the ele- 
phants might presently take a downward 
tendency. Nay, I even tried to persuade my 
companions that their own eyesight must 
be deceiving them, and that what they took 
to be the toe in the occasional footprints we 
met was actually a slight irregularity in 
the heel; but the devils were too wide 
awake, and I believe they began to guess 
what was really the matter with me. 

" How's your liver, Burnett ?" sang out 
Dowdall, who always kept the lead ; and I 
wondered where the deuce he got the wind 
from that enabled him to bawl so loudlv. 
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^' Very dry," I managed to mumble in a 
desponding tone ; and I certainly did think 
it was unfeeling in the wretches to laugh at 
me as they did. 

'^ Never mind, old fellow, we'll float it 
presently ; wait till we get to the top of the 
hill." 

At this moment, one of the foremost 
villagers made a signal for silence, and, 
pointing through the forest ahead, we could 
see a half-grown tree, just tall enough to 
appear above the underwood around it, 
moving and shaking in a way that clearly 
had nothing to do with the wind. And 
now for the first time it struck me that the 
whole lot of us were possibly running our- 
selves into a position of danger. Not one 
of ray companions had ever fired at a tusker 
in his life ; I didn't even know what kind 
of shots they might be at all ; I had no 
faith whatever in myself, for, although 
a fair enough shot under ordinary circum- 
stances, I had never seen a wild elephant 
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before, and knew but little of his vulnerable 
points, while the Singhalese, I felt very- 
certain, would simply make a bolt of it the 
first moment that danger threatened. 

However, it was just as well perhaps to 
keep these thoughts to myself ; so I crept 
cautiously on with the others, scanning with 
eager eyes the limited prospect which the 
matted jungle afforded us, and dreading a 
foe in every darker trunk that loomed upon 
us through the distant vistas of the trees. 

" Keep back ! " roared Dowdall. " Look 
there ! " 

**Good God! We're in the midst of 
them," cried two or three voices behind me; 
but the devil a thing could I see but the 
same interminable jungle, on which the sun- 
beams played with a deceptive, flickering 
light through the dense foliage of the forest 
above. 

* Click, click,' went the rifles on every 
side of me ; every lock but my own was 
cocked ; and as I turned round to claim my 
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gun from the villager I had given it to, I 
saw that every soul of them had bolted, 
save three or four, who were coolly hopping 
up the trees with the agility of monkeys, to 
which living species of our race they have 
a wonderful resemblance. 

And my poor rifle was gone ; either up 
one of those trees, with its tall chimney- 
like stem, or down the hill back again to 
the bungalow, which at this moment I 
wished I had never left ; but on the ground 
beside me lay one of the native muskets, 
a long, thin-barrelled, ugly-looking tool, 
a miserable substitute, indeed, for my fa- 
vourite rifle ; but even this I was thankful 
to seize and run with to DowdalPs side. 

*' Do you see them ? " he whispered ; but 
before I could answer him, there was a 
plunging noise in the dense forest ahead ; 
and the whole mountain rang with the 
echoes of the Lord knows how many 
trumpets. 

It was an exciting moment ; for now all 
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round about us the low jungle was beat 
fiercely down, as the huge monsters dis- 
turbed at their mid-day siesta crashed 
wildly though it, and commenced their 
terrific trumpetings. 

Some half-a-dozen musket shots rang 
round me; I fancied they came from the 
villagers among the branches above ; but 
the whole was so sudden and momentary, 
that when I looked round there was not 
a soul to be seen. 

" Well, and what am I to do ? " was 
the first thought that naturally occurred 
to me. I listened and listened again, but 
there was not a sound to guide me, no- 
thing but the noise of the jungle smash- 
ing and cnishing in the distance; and I 
knew not whether my companions were 
still following the chase, or crouching like 
myself under the shadow of some decaying 
trunk. 

It struck me that at this stage an ap- 
peal to the brandy-fiask might not be made 
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in vain, and I made it ; but, sure enough, 
whether it was that I liked its mode of 
reasoning or not, more than I should have 
done, it began all at once to dawn upon 
me that I had taken but a sorry part in 
the adventures of the morning; and that 
the best, or in fact the only way to regain 
my tarnished honour, was to set off imme- 
diately in the direction the elephants had 
taken, and signalise myself by discharging 
my piece if I could do no more. I had 
already started in pursuit, and was just 
in the act of crossing a little rocky eUa 
that traversed the forest, when a rust- 
ling noise almost immediately beside me 
caused me to look in the direction from 
whence it came ; and you may fancy 
my horror when I tell you that I was 
actually within a dozen yards of an enor- 
mous tusker. 

Whether or not he had been taking a 
longer sleep than the others, and had only 
now awoke, or whether he had been left 
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beliiiid on purpose as a sort of skirmishing 
paxty on the retreat of the others, I never 
correctly ascertained; for before I had 
time ,to collect my senses, which at this 
stage were anywhere or nowhere, the brute 
made the whole forest ring once more with 
his confounded trumpet, and I, obeying 
only the impulse of the moment, found 
myself plunging through the jungle, at a 
rate that I believed would have defied 
even the determination of an elephant to 
follow. 

And onwards, downwards still I flew, 
nor should I have halted perhaps if my 
limbs would have borne me, till I had 
gained the open clearing of the estate, 
but that a brace of bullets flew whizzing 
past me, and the sharp crack of a couple 
of rifles in most uncomfortable proximity' 
brought me up on the instant. I roared 
aloud most lustily, for it at once occurred 
to me that my companions had mistaken 
me for one of the shaggy monsters, and 
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that the next bullet might be better 
aimed than these had been. And this 
was a danger even greater than the 
first. 

'^Keep back, for God's sake!" shouted 
a sharp, clear voice, that I recognized at 
once as that of one of our party at a very- 
short distance from me, and again a brace 
of bullets cut the very air beside me, and 
warned me a second time that I was in- 
deed upon dangerous ground. 

"My God! — they're going to murder 
me in cold blood ! " I thought ; and once 
more I sung out as lustily as I could that 
I was a human being like themselves, and 
neither a tusker nor an elephant of any 
description whatever. I never in my life 
was in such mortal terror; I feared to 
stir either one way or the other; and, as 
a large rock was beside me, I crouched 
behind it, and roared so loudly for them 
to cease firing that I have often fancied 
since it was really no very great wonder 
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that they should be under an erroneous 
impression as to my identity. 

But there came another shot, and another 
plunge among the jungle ; and just as I 
was recommencing my melancholy ditty, 
in a voice now hoarse and rusty from its 
former energy,^ the same old brute of an 
elephant that I had seen some half a mile 
up the hill came tumbling round the 
comer of the rock against which I had 
taken my stand, and seemed not much 
less astonished at finding me there than I 
was horrified at renewing his acquaintance 
so intimately. But he had been wounded 
in the meantime ; for the blood was oozing 
from behind one of his ears, and in his 
trunk, which was now coiled up in a roll 
between his tusks, there were two or three 
red spots which told me that the bullets 
that had so terrified me en passant^ had 
found a home at last. And the wounds 
had goaded him into a sort of madness; 
for now, as he looked at me, he tore up 
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the ground with his enormous hoofs, and 
coiled and uncoiled that confounded pro- 
boscis of his, that at every instant I fully 
expected would be curled round myself. 
He was standing straight before me not 
ten yards off; and, in spite of my cow- 
ardice and terror, he presented such a 
splendid mark, that although I knew I 
had nothing but a worthless Singhalese 
gun to depend upon, I could not resist 
the momentary impulse that prompted me 
to fire. I did fire ; and my bullet went 
home in the right place over the eye, 
just as the huge monster, having lashed 
himself into sufficient fury, made a bound 
forward that would have finished this 
child's career for ever, and then reeling, 
fell dead, absolutely dead at my feet. 

" Splendid, Burnett, by Jove ! " sung 
out Dowdall from the top of the rock 
above; "but you're not badly hurt your- 
self, are you ? " 

And in a moment more, he and Howard, 
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the manager of an estate we could just 
see through the forest on one side, were 
down upon me, and handling me all over, 
looking not half so anxiously at our fallen 
foe as at my worthy self. 

" Why, you're not hurt ! " said the other 
almost incredulously, after he had taken 
a survey of me from my leech gaiters 
upwards. 

" Of course I'm not," I answered, look- 
ing at him with equal astonishment, as I 
saw he was still scanning me from top 
to toe; "why the deuce should you sup- 
pose I was ? " 

" What the devil did you make all that 
row about, then ? My last bullet should 
have passed within a couple of inches of 
your head, and doubtless did so; and 
from your unearthly screeching, what on 
earth could we imagine but that I had 
hit you ? " 

"Oh!" thought I to myself; and in 
a moment I saw what an everlasting laugh 
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I had escaped, and what a monstrous ad- 
vantage I had gained by my random but 
lucky shot. 

"Aha, Dowdall! that was a little dodge 
of my own. I know a little more about 
elephants, my friends, than you seem to 
do yourselves; and I don't think I've 
done the worst day's work, eh? " 

Pidn't I chuckle to myself just as one 
and all of them congratulated me on my 
prowess; for, somehow or other, every 
mortal that had started from the bungalow 
in the morning was round me in a moment, 
wherever they had sprung from; and as 
not another elephant had been even 
wounded, of course I was the lion of the 
hour. I thought, too, that I had now 
earned a kind of right to confess to a 
certain degree of fatigue ; and seeing that 
we were not very far from the open 
clearing of an estate, my vote became 
loud for tiffen and for rest. 

Howard, an Englishman, and the pro- 
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prietor of that very estate, laughed good- 
naturedly at my proposal; and even the 
others began to look upon me with ad- 
miring eyes. 

" By Jove ! if we only had you among 
us for a month or two, Burnett, we'd make 
an out-and-outer of you! You've done 
pretty well as it is this morning, old fel- 
low, in bringing down our friend here, 
and trouncing over a bit of very ugly 
moimtain; but if you wUl breakfast or 
tiff with me, I fear there is a tougher 
bit of hill between you and my bunga- 
low there, than you would care much to 
fece if you know as much about it as 
I do." 

" Oh, God bless you, no ! — ^nonsense ! — 
I can do anything now; I'm as fresh as 
when I started ! " 

It was preposterous to suppose that the 

man who had just signalised himself as I 

had done should be deemed incapable of 

climbing another bit of mountain-side ; 
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and yet when I found that my proposition 
was acceded to, and that we were really 
moving towards the border of the forest, 
it struck me, from sundry little significant 
glances I caught passing among the others, 
that if I would have saved my newly- 
won laurels in all their freshness, I'd 
better have left this little matter alone. 

^'There's the bungalow," said Howard; 
much as a fellow might say, " there's the 
moon," when it struggles through a pile of 
ugly clouds on a stormy night; the one 
seemingly just as unattainable as the other; 
and looking where his finger pointed, you 
could see a something, certainly, it might 
be a dove-cot, or it might be, as he called 
it, a bungalow, stuck on a naked patch of 
Patna land, at least twelve hundred feet 
clear above you. ^^ It's a sweet little spot 
enough when you get at it, and the walk 
up the hill is so jolly." 

The roar of laughter, loud, long, and 
unquenchable that burst from every one 
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of the monsters, made me feel how 
thoroughly I had sold myself, and how 
completely my countenance must have be- 
trayed the fact, as I stood horror-struck 
at the magnitude of the difficulty I had 
thus brought upon myself. Better a 
thousand times have gone back, have 
gone anywhere, than have proposed any- 
thing so mad. We had entered the estate 
at the lowest possible point as it happened, 
and that most distant from the bungalow, 
and as it lay entirely on one slope of the 
moimtain, and some parts of it were as 
nearly perpendicular as could be, for the 
coffee bush is not very particular in this 
way, you may imagine the amount of af- 
fection with which I regarded Howard 
himself, his estate, and his bungalow. 

There was something in the shape of a 
path certainly, but a most miserable at- 
tempt it was, visible nearly the whole way 
up; not appearing as a path is generally 
supposed to do, in straight or even ciu'ving 
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lines, stretching away and losing itself in 
the distance, but this thing kept twining 
and twisting itself eternally, and zigging 
and zagging at every ten or twenty yards, 
so that seeing it as I did from the very 
bottom of the ascent, it looked like a 
gigantic ladder with its steps not quite 
mathematically laid across. 

And away they went, the devils, wind- 
ing up that snake-like path, with limbs 
that seemed to know no tiring, and I, in 
utter desperation, was compelled to follow. 
It was mid-day by this time, and down 
in the hollow the sun was most cruelly 
warm ; but as we rose a little a nice cool 
breeze came sweeping down the mountain 
that helped me on my weary way most 
famously. Without that breeze I verily 
believe I should have given in. At last, 
and after many a heartless laugh at my 
expense, the steepest part of the hill was 
left behind us ; and now, as we approached 
the summit, the ascent became gradually 
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less and less severe, until, as we rounded 
the brow of the hill, the little bungalow — 
and, confound it ! it didn't look half so 
tempting now we were at it as it had 
done in the distant view — ^the little bun- 
galow stood out clear and defined, only a 
couple of hundred yards ahead of us, 

I threw myself on the hard bench, and 
revelled in its possession as if it had been 
the pet cushion of a lady's boudoir. The 
toil was over, the task was done ; there 
would be rest for the weary now; and a 
craving hungry feeling within me taught 
me to look forward to a rich reward; a 
jungle tramp from sunrise to mid-day 
merited some small refreshment, surely. 

" This is a sweet little place of yours, 
Howard," I ventured to remark, " when 
a fellow gets at it ; but your friends ought 
to be sure of a deuced good breakfast 
and a hearty welcome before they go in 
for the little bit of work that leads to 
it." 
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There was a perfect roar of laughter as 
I finished in which even Howard joined 
most lustily, and I began to think that 
either these planters must be the greatest 
boobies alive, or that they had more nom 
about them than ordinary mortals which 
led them to see in all I said and did 
something more clever and witty than 
even to myself I had ever taken credit 
for. 

" And was it the hope of a breakfast that 
induced you to go in for the little bit of 
work this morning ? " asked Dowdall. 

*' Oh, Burnett, Burnett," roared another, 
holding his fat sides, to keep his laughter 
from being outrageous, " when next you 
come to the Bush, you must positively 
send us warning, or you'll be the death 
of some of us ! " 

" The devil a thing is there here in the 
shape of either eatables, drinkables, or 
smokeables; for our good friend Howard 
is one of those fortunate fellows who can 
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afford to dawdle away his own time either 
at Kandy or Colombo as it suits him, and 
pay a conductor, whose domicile you may 
see up the hill there, to look after his estate ; 
so that when his lordship personally con- 
descends to interest himself in the well 
doing of his own coffee bushes, and see 
how they are likely to reward him for his 
implicit faith and confidence in their honour, 
he generally contrives to live upon his 
Mends." 

Now this was pleasing intelligence cer- 
tamly for a man who was literaUy famishing, 
and had half kiUed himself by climbing that 
infernal hill in the hope that at the top of 
it he should be blessed with a rest and a 
breakfast ; but as I had clearly brought the 
diflB.culty upon myself, and I hoped the 
worst of it was over, it only remained to 
brave the thing out to the last. 

There was good humour and freshness 
and jollity on every countenance but my 
own, for cavendish seemed to make up for 
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the deficiency in food; and, to do them 
justice, there hacj been no lack of brandy 
for the excursion, and I was just about to 
drown my own sorrows in a draught that 
would very likely have made me careless as 
to the wind up of the day, when the con- 
ductor alluded to made his appearance, and 
after a few words with Howard, invited us 
all to his bungalow, and promised us such 
cheer as he could give us. 

Whether this was a ruse or not I never 
knew ; it mattered little to the other fellows 
where they went — ^accustomed every day of 
their lives to the same sort of thing. They 
would have gone over the same ground 
again, I belive, with as little trouble as it 
had cost them in the morning ; but with me 
it was a very Cerent affair. I felt, now 
that the excitement of the chase was over, 
that I was regularly done up, and hardly 
equal to the task before me yet, of having 
to get back to Dowdall's bungalow, where 
we were all to dine ; and yet the idea of 
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getting somethmg, howfever poor or Utile, 
just to keep my stomach in good humour, 
was so pleasing, coming as it did when I 
least expected it now, that I asked not a 
single question, but followed the others till 
we arrived at this second hut, and I found 
myself seated on a rickety kind of chair, 
almost wringing the perspiration, not from 
my clothes, but froni my very body. 

A dirty piece of cloth that had once been 
white I dare say, but that now bore a nearer 
resemblance to a well- used sheet than a 
tablecloth, was spread over a dirty rickety 
table ; and while a dirty little boy was 
bringing forward everything in the way of 
crockery that his master owned in this world, 
he himself was making endless apologies 
that the extent of his resources was so 
limited. However, to do him justice, the 
poor devil did all he could to make us com- 
fortable, and doubtless would have made 
himself intensely miserable that he could do 
no more, had not Howard, to save him that 
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unnecessary pain, and to rid us of his 
company, instaUed himself as master of the 
ceremonies, and hinted to him that we should 
get on very well without him. 

Preparations so extensive raised my hopes, 
visions of hot smoking joints floated before 
my eyes, and I felt morally certain that after 
all, we should in some way or other be 
regaled with something really recherche; so 
when the dirty little ragamuffin made his 
reappearance, the bearer of a good-sized 
dish, containing something clearly hot, and 
doubtless savoury, I made a rush for the 
little table to make sure of a seat. 

Howard seized the dish, and flourished it 
in one hand high over head, in dread, no 
doubt, of a general attack; then with the 
other, invaded it with a spoon, and by the 
simple and elegant operation called chuck- 
ing, deposited on each of our plates, a solid 
lump of its contents. 

* But, Lord ! what villainous stuff it was. 
Hungry as I was, it almost sickened me to 
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amell it. It bore the dignified name of a 
pudding, but in reality it was a beastly in- 
digestible paste of pounded rice, moistened 
apparently, and freely too, with the richest 
cocoanut oil ! In colour and consistence, 
uncommonly like a dish of cobbler's wax. 

To touch it even was for me simply out 
of the question; yet the other fellows 
gulped it down and actually seemed to 
enjoy it. 

"Hallo, Burnett;" rang out Dowdall, 
"what has become of your appetite, my 
boy? You that were famishing an hour 
ago to turn your nose up at a dish like 
this!" 

" Magnificent for sticking to your ribs ! " 
cried Howard, almost choking with the 
mouthful he was swallowing, " Composition 
perfect ; efficacy undoubted ! " 

" And colour certainly unquestioned. I 
can vouch for so much ; " I answered in 
their own Jfree and easy style, "What 
ruffians you must be to eat such stuff ! I 
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see some jaggery in a comer there, clean, at^ 
least, if not quite satisfying.'' 

Now, mind yon, really good jaggery 
washed down with the clear delicious water 
of the Kandian mountains, makes an un- 
commonly pleasant refreshment. And by 
the aid of another pull at the brandy flask, I 
found myself, although stiff and footsore, 
quite able for the homeward trip, which 
luckily for me, was nearly all down hill. 

But by this time — it was now about three 
in the afternoon— a change had come over 
the scene. A dull leaden curtain seemed to 
have coated over nearly the whole expanse 
of sky, and a huge curling mass of cloud, 
so dense and dazzlingly white as almost to 
throw a shadow, hung round the mountain 
peaks, growing visibly heavier and denser 
even as we looked at it, and moving majes- 
tically and bodily down upon us. 

We were in for it now in earnest ; every 
one of us knew that in half an hour, one of 
those crashing Indian mountain storms 
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would burst upon us; and we were still 
ten miles or more of beastly jungle road 
from Dowdall's, 

Eugged and dangerous though these 
mountain bridle-paths were, on we scam- 
pered at break -neck pace ; over loose roll- 
ing boulders that would have brought horses 
imused to them on their knees at any 
moment; down rugged slopes of forty- five 
degrees, with precipices yawning underneath 
where one false step of your horse would 
have quickly settled you for ever; over 
rocky streams rushing through rugged ellas, 
with dark deceptive pools in them, where 
the red glare of the now lurid atmosphere 
was already reflected; and still the sky 
overhead grew darker and more ominous, as 
the glistening thimder-cloud rolled down 
the mountain-side upon us ; then suddenly 
lost its dazzling whiteness as it came nearer, 
and actually enveloped us in an embrace we 
could almost feel, darkening the mid-day 
air within the belts of forest we had to 
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cross to almost twilight gloom, till at last 

one long blinding stream of fire, shot out 

from the centre of the cloud, and burst like 

a brilliant firework into a perfect shower 01 

streams of living fire, running like chain 

work through the whole space above us. It 

was splendid; I never saw anything so 

fine. It is common enough at certain 

seasons in these mountains they told me ; 

but to me, accustomed only to the plains of 

Hindustan, it was grand. 

A minute more, and we were caught in 

the midst of it ; the rain came down as I 
never saw rain before, literally in a solid 
sheet, cold and drenching, lashing you in 
the very face till it hurt you, blinding you 
with the very violence of its blows. Flash 
after flash, without one moment's inter- 
mission, played into each other, making one 
grand continuous blaze of the most gorgeous 
scroll-work of fire ; and some of the bursts 
of thunder were positively deafening. 
However, we ploughed away through it 
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all ; and downright ploughing it was, for the 
bridle-path was turned into a mountain 
torrent, and the horses went stumbling over 
loose rolling stones and boulders they could 
not see. But we stumbled and bungled and 
struggled away, till at last we did reach 
DowdalPs bungalow ; and, Lord ! how 
thankful I felt, when at length, after all my 
hard day's work since I had left it in the 
morning, I was again made sole possessor of 
that very indiflferent little bedroom, and the 
fragrant fumes of a dinner that I certainly 
had earned an appetite to enjoy, were wafted 
upon me while I dressed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW MR, BUENETT ESCAPED WITH HIS HEAD. 

Mr. Burnett went home that night after 
his return to the park ; for it had been ar- 
ranged that the party was to spend a day at 
his bachelor-home on the Monday, making 
a sort of picnic of it. 

And now for the first time Frank had an 
opportunity of asking from Sir Maurice, 
when they were alone after dinner, all about 
this guest of his that had charmed him so 
much. 

And as they sipped their claret, after 
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dinner, — there were only Sir Maurice himself 
and Hantville and Warburton there, — the 
baronet said, 

" I am almost sorry to do it, for if I tell 
you all I really know about my worthy 
Mend, it is just possible that I may some- 
what shake your good opinion of him, be- 
cause the flaws in his character will be made 
to float upon the surface, and you do not 
know as I do the value of the strata be- 
neath. I tell you candidly that, however 
much of a saint Burnett now may be, he 
was at one time quite as much of a sinner." 

However, the assurances were given, and 
I believe they were genuine, that the traits 
of the sinner should be dealt with as le- 
niently as those of the saint, and Sir Maurice 
went on. 

" Burnett's life has been a strange and 
chequered one; a romance in reality such 
as few of our novelists can shadow forth in 
imagination. He is, like myself, an Irish- 
man by birth, but went out to India almost 
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a boy, with the finest prospects in the world. 
A good appointment in the commissariat 
department was immediately placed at his 
disposal, and by his zeal, his energy, and 
unbounded honor, he rose in the service so 
rapidly, that in about five years after his 
arrival, and still very little more than a boy, 
he found himself at the head of the depart- 
ment, and in possession of a very handsome 
salary. 

" During those years he had conducted 
himself with wonderful propriety, winning 
golden opinions from every one he had to do 
with, and making himself an established pet 
among the society of the place, notwithstand- 
ing his youth and the many temptations he 
was exposed to. Unlike some of his pre- 
decessors and colleagues in the same depart- 
ment, there was no ostentation in his style, 
no lavish extravagance in the management 
of his domestic aflfairs to give birth to sus- 
picions that might be injurious to his inte- 
grity ; but strange to say, no sooner did he 
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find himself raised to this independent 
position, with no one above him to question 
his motives or pry into his acts, than his 
whole life and conduct underwent the most 
sweeping change. The most effeminate 
luxuriance, and culpable extravagance 
usurped the place of discretion and econo- 
my : his own private residence was metamor- 
phosed into a palace ; his retinue of servants 
became innumerable ; and the decorations, 
the plate, the furniture, all of the most costly 
description, which abounded in his now fairy 
mansion, would have graced the palaces of 
royalty itself. In fact, as he says himself, 
the devil must have run away with him en- 
tirely at that period of his life, for he was 
no longer the same Burnett that he had 
been. His salary, handsome though it was, 
covered but a tithe of his expenditure, yet 
he had become so completely the victim to 
an absurd delusion, so hopelessly abandoned 
to effeminate luxuriance and almost regal 
splendour, that he either could not or would 
not retrench. m 2 
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* " Thus merged in difficulties, yet want- 
ing the energy and power he once pos- 
sessed to shake himself free from them, he 
stifled the workings of his conscience, if in- 
deed at that time he had any, and lent him- 
self to positive dishonour. 

" Against the imperative orders of the 
Governor-General of India, he sold his 
favours to the native princes, and received 
from them presents of enormous value. For 
a time all this went well with him ; but this 
love of display which had become a positive 
disease, for which the man was as little 
responsible, I believe, as the peacock is for 
his tail, still grew on him as he found the 
means of indulging it increase ; until in 
course of time, and to save himself from 
hideous ruin, he made one tremendous stride, 
and deviated still further from the path of 
rectitude and honor. 

'^ Thousands of the government money 
passed daily through his hands for the 
payment of the native troops and other pur- 
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poses, and in these earlier days of our Indian 
Empire, the current value of many of the 
Indian coins varied exceedingly, and to prcr 
vent the confusion which such undetermined 
exchange was likely to occasion. Government 
had appointed a fixed unchangeable value 
upon each of them. In this coinage, most 
part of the money was paid to Burnett by 
Government, at this its fixed valuation ; but 
he, taking advantage of the market, traded 
and speculated with the public property en- 
trusted to him, and gained enormously at 
times. 

^^ By these means, his resources once more 
rose ; but now, rendered wise by past ex- 
perience, he gradually commenced to re- 
trench his expenditure in earnest, and in 
the course of a few more years^ foimd him- 
self not only free from debt, but possessed of 
a handsome fortune. 

"At this very time, however, the Governor- 
General had good and sufficient reason to 
be enraged with many of the commissaries 
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out there ; indeed, in some instances, acts of 
dishonesty and fraud of the most flagrant 
description had been brought to light, and 
the Governor's, anger and watchftdness was 
roused. 

"So foully criminal indeed had been some 
of the cases thus brought to his notice, that he 
even issued a proclamation to the effect that 
if any in the commissariat department should 
be convicted of underhand dealing, he would 
have them hanged without hesitation. A 
decision so unqualified sounded harsh in the 
ears of our friend ; and he immediately con- 
cluded that about the wisest and safest 
course for him to adopt would be to leave 
so dangerous a service, and make himself 
scarce while yet he could. 

" Now in those days it was necessary for a 
person leaving India suddenly, in any way 
connected with the public revenue, to leave 
a considerable deposit behind until his ac- 
counts had been audited and proved correct. 
Burnett accordingly waited on the Governor, 
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and stated that private affairs of an urgent 
nature demanded his immediate presence at 
home. He was provided with the necessary 
security, and requested permission to depart- 
as soon as possible. Everything was ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction ; he was just on 
the eve of leaving, when it occurred to him, 
that as the Governor and he were on terms 
of considerable intimacy, it might prevent any 
suspicion ever attaching to him hereafter, if 
he induced his Excellency to believe that 
he was about to leave the presidency un- 
der considerable pecuniary embarrassment. 
His Excellency took the story for granted. 
He had heard of Burnett's extravagance and 
folly; he did not know of the forbidden 
sources from whence his revenues had been 
drawn, and so he made him a positive promise 
that if he ever came back again to India, 
he should find his old appointment immedi- 
ately vacated for him. And thus having 
bamboozled the Governor, in whom alone he 
feared an enemy, he set sail for England. 
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^^ In England, however, he had no sooner 
arrived, than his old habits of wildest ex- 
travagance and display returned upon him 
with redoubled violence, and in one of the 
finest mansions of the West-End, he feted 
the fashionable world of London for up- 
wards of a couple of seasons. 

" Of course the old Indian Governor knew 
nothing of all these goings on. At that 
time telegraphs were unknown even in 
England ; the P. and 0. Company were not 
even in existence. The course of post be- 
tween England and Bengal embraced very 
nearly a twelvemonth ; and letters, as a mat- 
ter of course, did not contain all the gossip 
and nonsense that they now do. But one 
day the question accidentally arose whether 
he had ever heard anything of his old friend 
Burnett since he had left. 

'^ ' Ah, poor fellow ! ' said his Excellency, 
who was a good-hearted man at bottom, 
though he did once vow vengeance against the 
defaulting commissaries ; he left this place in 
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very distressed circumstances, and I fear, from 
what lie told me, that he has scarcely had the 
means to defray his expenses out again. He 
was too fast evenforhis very fine appointment.' 

" ^ Good heavens ! do you believe all 
this ? ' the other asked in undisguised sur- 
prise. ^ Why, Burnett is doing the mil- 
lionaire in London, starring it like a prince ; 
in the very height of affluence and fashion, 
and must have an almost unlimited fortune 
at his command.' 

" ^ Wait till I catch him ! ' was the Gover- 
nor's reply, on whom the truth in an ihstant 
seemed to dawn ; ^ wait till I catch him, 
and I'll hang the rascal ! ' 

" At this time, however, his Excellency's 
power in India was brought to a close, by 
the arrival of his successor to the Governor- 
Generalship there ; and, in due time, he 
sailed, I believe, full of desperate design 
against his quondam friend. But Burnett 
had an eye open to all that was going on in 
India, and long ere the emergency came, his 
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ingenuity had devised a way of escape. To 
have left London, given up his splendid 
residence there, changed his style, or shown 
the white feather in any way, never would 
have done ; but to have waited passively till 
his incensed friend should have hunted him 
up, would of course have been equally sui- 
cidal. And so our friend started for Ports- 
mouth about the time that the ex-Governor 
was expected to arrive there, and met him 
with the most ostentatious display of friend- 
ship ; insisted upon his being his guest in 
London until he had time to make his own ar- 
rangements ; escorted him to town with some- 
thing like Indian pomp and ceremony, and in 
fact walked over his Excellency so beautifully, 
that as you see, Burnett has his head upon 
his shoulders still. And not content with 
the mere profession of all this, he actually 
did make him stay with him in London, and 
spoke of him on all occasions openly and 
frankly as the best friend he had ever had, 
through whose interest alone he had risen to 
his present independent position. 
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" The consequence of all this was, that the 
Governor found the advantage of such a 
trumpet as Burnett's in his favour, was 
more likely to be productive of good to 
himself than any outcry he might now 
attempt to raise against a popular West- 
End man, for the misdeeds of years gone 
by, in a part of the world known at that 
time only at the Horse Guards, and there 
only by name. Besides, his Excellency's 
responsibiUty was at an end. He was no 
lonVer paid for hanging commissaries, and 
he thought it might be just as well if he 
made a friend of Burnett instead. 

" So Burnett survived his danger, and once 
again tided into quieter water. 

'* But his London extravagance had again 
made serious havoc upon his fortune; and 
he had not now as in India the means of 
replenishing at his command. So learning 
wisdom from experience, and believing he 
had enjoyed the good things of this life 
in that particular phase of it through which 
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he had passed, as far as he could with 
impunity ; and tired at last in reality of the 
eternal round of gaiety and dissipation in 
which for years past he had whirled, he 
retired on the remains of his once princely 
fortune, though even yet a very sufficient 
one, to his snug little property on the 
Derwent here. 

''And thus from being neighbours, we 
soon became friends. I defy any one who 
thoroughly knows and understands Burnett 
not to love him and respect him, in spite of 
the failings of his early years. That man 
does more good round all the country side 
than myself or any other landed proprietor. 
True, he has no one to care for, nobody 
dependent upon him ; but still he gives 
with no niggard hand. And how they bless 
him, — the poor do, — in the cold biting 
blasts of winter coming now ! For he feeds 
them, and he warms them, and he clothes 
them, and he goes and sees them; and a 
visit such as he makes his to be, does them 
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as much good as food and warmth and 
raiment without the kindly feeling that 
carries home to the recipient's breast the 
conviction that these come from the heart 
itself. 

" And now I think I have told you more 
of the past of Burnett's life than most people 
know. I know you will not like him the 
less. And I am certain that the more you 
do know him, the more you will admire and 
esteem him. Eemember I am telling you 
of scenes and occurrences that are long since 
forgotten by the world. Mr. Burnett has 
been for years past no more than the fine 
old English gentleman that you have found 
him here." 

"Well," said -the marquis, with a long 
stretch, as the baronet ended his story, "if 
that be all you have got against poor Bur- 
nett, Sir Maurice, you need hardly have 
made so long a preface about it. Why, my 
dear Sir, there are things done in town 
daily, to which Burnett's little tropical 
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peccadilloes are baby work; because from 
your own admission, though he may have 
enriched himself, he really wronged nobody 
by doing so. Taking bribes from native 
princes, or even gaining by Exchange 
speculation, may possibly cause a wrathful 
governor to fulminate his thunder at the 
delinquent, but they will hardly bring a 
man under the charge of criminality so 
closely as every-day transactions in the City 
do now. And yet these fellows are not 
ashamed of themselves, nor are their fellow- 
men, indeed, until the bubble bursts, and 
then, perhaps, they come to grief." 

" I know," said Sir Maurice, with a dis- 
approving shake of his head; "I know 
things are not improving in that way, and 
the morels the pity." 

Master Frank very wisely held his 
tongue. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FRANK WARBURTON TRIES IT AGAIN. 

During the fortnight that had passed away 
at Annerley since the London invasion came 
down upon it, Frank Warburton and Mr. 
Burnett had gone on progressing from the 
first little feeling of friendship elicited so 
soon after their acquaintance, until now they 
had become almost inseparable. 

Early on the next morning, Frank rode 
over to Bellwood, to assist, as he had pro- 
mised his friend, in having everything in 
order for the ladies. 
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They had finished breakfast, and were 
now sitting Indian fashion, the elder gentle- 
man with his meerschaum in his mouth, 
and the junior with his cigar. Frank was 
lounging, but not apparently quite at his 
ease, puffing at his weed, as if it were a 
duty to be done with it. Burnett was 
sitting very comfortably indeed, with a 
happy contented smile upon his always jolly 
face, amusing himself by creating long 
delicate wi'eaths of smoke from his mouth, 
and ever and anon watching, with a kind of 
subdued mischief in his expression, the more 
laboured attempts of his companion. 

"I say, Frank," and Burnett carelessly 
crossed one leg over the other, "do you 
know that Miss Oliphant you've brought 
down with you is rather a nice girl ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " and Frank tried hard to 
shake an imaginary ash from his Havannah ; 
" I dare say she is." 

" But she is a clever girl," persisted Bur- 
nett. 
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"Yes, I think sh6 is." 

'^ But you ought to know it by this time, 
my dear boy ; what stuff it is your thinking 
about it now." 

Frank tried his London smile, but it sat 
uneasily upon his features now; "Well," 
he said, "I've hardly studied her sufficiently 
to know so much about her as you seem to 
do ; but—" 

"But! what do you mean by hut'i It 
strikes me- that the sooner you commence 
your studies the better, since you have asked 
her to be your wife. A fellow is supposed 
to know something of a woman nowadays 
before he does that." 

Burnett looked wicked for an elderly man ; 
Frank looked uncommonly silly for a young 
one ; for it was apparent in a moment that 
his London assurance was worthless before 
the cool impudence of his country friend. 

" Now, Frank," continued Burnett coolly, 
" what on earth could have induced you to 
make such a fool of yourself ? ' ' 
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Frank tried to look angry, to look ignorant 
of the charge, but he knew it was burlesque, 
for Burnett went on. 

"What single charm has Miss Oliphant 
about her, to render her worthy the honour 
of becoming your wife, Sir ? " 

"Are you Miss Oliphant's confidant?" 
asked Frank, half sulky, half interested. 

" Never you mind what I am. I should 
be no rival to you if your vows were sincere, 
but some one has induced you to make an 
ass of yourself in this matter, and you can- 
not blame third parties if the performance 
has become transparent through your own 
bungling. Miss Oliphant herself may laugh 
at it all, without breaking her heart, I grant 
you ; it may be very good sport for others ; 
but there is one whose feelings on such a 
subject it is hardly manly to play with. 
What do you think Miss Florence Bellew 
will think of you, Sir, when she knows as 
much as I do ? " 

"Perhaps you can tell me," said Frank 
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sulkily ; " you seem to know all about every- 
thing and everybody." 

" No, Frank," and Mr. Burnett laughed; 
"I do not happen to know everything. I 
know what Miss Oliphant thinks, if you 
like ; I don't know anything about Florence, 
but I can imagine a good deal. You are a 
perfect Bluebeard, Sir! How many wives 
would you have at once ? " 

"Pray stop that nonsense," said Frank, 
nevertheless turning his chair so as more 
completely to face his tormentor. "You 
know more than you choose to tell me. 
You are a friend of the Bellews, I know; 
you have pretended an interest in myself." 

"And now I have got you over here in 
my own bachelor castle, away from the 
womankind who have turned your head, 
I am going to claim that interest you say 
has been- pretended, and have it reciprocated 
too, Frank, if you will. Will you go through 
a little impromptu-catechism with me this 
morning before the horses come round ? " 

N 2 
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Frank bowed his head. 

" Who told you to make love to Florence 
Bellew ? " 

Now, in all the catechisms that Frank had 
ever been used to, there had been no such 
question as this ; and he looked as if he could 
not answer it. 

"H— m," said Burnett, <^Who told you 
to ask Miss Oliphant to be your wife ?" 

Frank could hardly help smiling now. 

"My Godfathers and my Godmothers in 
my—'' 

"There's nothing Godlike about it, my 
boy ! Your father and your mother may 
have had a hand in the pie from mistaken 
notions of their own ; but that is no reason 
why you should make a fool of yourself. 
Your pretence of love to Miss Oliphant was 
an insult, Frank, you should never have 
allowed yourself to stoop to; your actual 
love for Miss Bellew is a passion you may be 
proud of. But, why do you look so pale?" 

"Becausel am sick, Burnett; sickatheart.'^ 



^ 
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" My poor boy, I guessed as much. I knew 
that heart of yours had more upon it than it 
should have for a comfortable load for one. 
Can't you ease it, Frank? I know some- 
thing of this funny world we live in, more than 
yourself, I dare say ; I have been rubbed on 
its thorns for ever so long. You may be in 
contact with some of the small prickles now ; 
but what's a scratch, my boy ? Your future 
can have nothing very dark about it. 
What could have tempted you to paint the 
lily ? — to seek to add riches to such wealth 
as yours ? Is not the house of Warburton 
in itself sufficient ? What can you, its re- 
presentative, want more with acres, lands, or 
crores of Indian rupees ?" 

Frank writhed under the words, and 
pressed his throbbing temples wildly be- 
tween his hands. 

^^ Burnett," he said, '^I must have a 
friend." 

" I know it, Frank ; you'll go mad if you 
-don't unbosom yourself." 
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^* And my secret shall be sacred withyou?'^ 

" Which Goddess shall I swear by, En- 
glish or Chinese?" 

"Nay," said Frank, shuddering, ^*My 
tale is too sad for your comedy." 

But Burnett stopped his comedy, and 
Frank told his tale ; as much at least as he 
deemed necessary that Burnett need compre- 
hend in the meantime I don't know that 
he told a great deal that this gentleman had 
not already guessed in part ; for somehow 
or other Burnett seemed quite as much be- 
hind the scenes as Master Frank was on the 
stage. And though he pumped poor War- 
burton in this cruel way, it was not at all 
done from cruelty ; he did it from the purest 
wish to serve him. 

When Frank had ended, however, he al- 
most shuddered to think what he had done^. 
in committing the fate of the ancient house 
of Warburton to the discretion of a third 
party, no matter how sincere and attached a 
friend he might believe that party was to 
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himself; and Burnett's troubled countenance 
at this stage told, as plainly as looks could 
telly that the nature of the disclosures made 
to him was of much more disastrous import- 
ance than he had had the slightest idea of 
when he sought this confidence. 

" My dear boy/' he said, kindly placing 
his hand on Frank's shoulder ; ^^ I had no 
conception of all this, and it is very, very 
sad. But believe this, Frank ;" and the old 
man now grasped his hand as he spoke, ^^ my 
friendship may be no great thing to offer 
you, but such as it is, it is yours, and doubly 
so now in your time of trouble. From all 
you have told me, dark days indeed may be 
ahead of you for a time, and it is possible 
that your summer friends may fail you ; then, 
should it be so, remember that my house and 
home and advice are ever and entirely at your 
disposal ; and I only ask of you to let neither 
felse pride nor mistaken delicacy prevent you 
from using them as fully and freely as you 
know they are offered to you now." 
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Frank returned the friendly pressure of his 
hand, but his heart was far too full for words. 

" There is but one promise I shall exact 
from you, and one question you must answer 
me. Am I wrong in supposing that you do 
love Florence Bellew ?" 

Frank blushed like a very girl. It would 
indeed have been an unwan^anted question 
for any one else to have asked ; but with the 
confidence that was now passing between 
these two, he felt that it was not unwarranted 
from Burnett. 

" I do, Burnett," he replied at last ; " I do 
love her, but I have never yet dared to tell 
her so. How could I with such chains around 
me?" 

"Quite right, my boy; you have been 
much too dutiful a son. But that dream is 
over now. Tell your father that Miss Oli- 
phant will not marry his son, or rather tell 
him, if you will, that her heart is not her 
own to give away. And for yourself, look 
forward as brightly as you can, to the day 
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wlien you may lead Florence, who does love 
you, to the bridal altar." 

"Alas!" said Frank, ^^that dream seems 
over too. You forget the ruin that stares 
our family in the face ; the very disgrace 
that will follow a catastrophe of the kind, to 
a house of such magnitude as ours." 

" But you have had nothing to do with it 
individually, Frank. Be thankful that what- 
ever disclosures may turn up, you may wash 
your hands of all complicity." 

"Of disgrace, perhaps I may; though of 
that, thank God, in its actual sense, I trust 
there may be none ; but not of ruin. I shall 
be a beggar, Burnett. It would be criminal 
in the highest degree for me to tamper with 
ihat bright young girPs aflfections." 

" Don^t you know, my boy, that, as a rule 
of nature, the sunshine follows the storm ; 
that the very storm, when it does come 
is not always so dreadful as the gloom 
and the darkness which precede it ? 
You are young, Frank; you are indeed 
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but a very boy ; the world is before you^ 
with all its tempting fields of ambition to 
lure you onward, and then you have woman's 
smiles to cheer you, to reward you when the 
prize is won. Go back to your duties at 
Downing Street. I myself have some little 
interest left there still. And remember that 
Florence Bellew is dearer to me than any 
living thing beside on earth save one in- 
deed. Be faithful to her, and never again 
attempt to sell yourself for money, Sir ; and, 
trust me, she shall yet be yours, even 
if we have to set the fairies to work to have 
it so.'' 

They mounted their horses, and cantered 
for an hour across the open country. The 
ride did Warburton good, the fresh air raised 
his spirits ; and ere they returned, the dis- 
mal thoughts of the morning had vanished 
imder Burnett's cheering talk, and the happy 
way he had of putting things. The guests- 
from Annerley Park arrived, and once more 
Burnett's bachelor-halls reverberated to the 
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sound of merry laughter and the silvery 
music of woman's voice. 

It was a beautiful day for the season; 
and, though cold enough, it was clear and 
bracing ; and the party rambled about the 
grounds in pairs and groups as suited them 
till luncheon time. 

And Frank, remembering the lesson that 
Burnett had taught him in the morning, 
gladdened poor Florence's heart by devoting 
himself exclusively to her, and talking to her 
more naturally than he had ever done since 
his arrival. And Florence sprang to this 
tardy wanntii of his, as if no coolness had 
ever existed between them. Gladly the 
young girl forgot that barrier, which he 
himself had raised, and the remembrance of 
which had already paled her cheek, and 
dimmed the lustre of her sparkling eye. 
Willingly poor Frank forgot too for the 
moment, all the cares and the troubles that 
were pressing upon him, and gave himself 
up to the happiness of the hour. He gazed 
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with deKght upon the bright young face that 
beamed upon him, and turned its happy 
glances to his own, as leaning on his arm, 
she walked beside him, and listened to the 
music of his voice ; as in years gone-by the 
little girl had doted on the handsome boy, 
and promised in her innocence, that some 
day she would be his little wife. 

At length they found themselves in Bur- 
nett's conservatory; and a very nice con- 
servatory it was, for the old Indian prided 
himself in petting and nursing his favourite 
Eastern plants, and forcing from them blos- 
soms that would have done no discredit to 
their own native mountain valleys. 

They talked of flowers; their gorgeous 
l)lossoming, their fading beauties, and their 
€arly graves. They spoke of skies; the sun- 
shine and the shower, the tempest and the 
calm ; the heats of summer, the burning tints 
of autumn, and the chilly blasts of winter ; 
and Warburton beheld with undisguised de- 
light the downcast eye that now dared 
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scarcely meet his own ; the abiding blush 
upon the soft warm cheek flashing its aurora- 
like brightness down over her neck and 
shoulders ; the gentle trembling of the little 
arm that touched, but scarcely leant upon 
his own. 

The flowers had ceased to charm them; 
they thought no longer of the splendour of the 
skies, the mystic of the seasons. Sunshine 
and shower, summer and winter, all were 
alike to them. And yet no actual word of 
love had passed between them, but love's 
bright halo was around them. 

" You will never be cross with me again,^ 
Frank, will you?" 

It was Florence who spoke ; but Frank 
started, for the sound of her voice and the 
expression she wore were so like what he 
had often heard and seen in another, once 
almost equally beloved, that painfally he 
thought of his now-forgotten Evelyn; and 
started again more violently, as in looking 
down on Florence, a resemblance he had 
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never noticed before, struck him for the 
moment most forcibly. 

But the momentary fancy passed away ; 
and Frank promised, of course, that his 
temper should ever be kept under satisfactory 
<5ontrol in all time to come. 

" Frank," said Florence, suddenly waking 
up to know what she was doing ; " Frank, 
we have been alone for a very long time ; 
what will they say ? " 

'^Who cares what they say? Are you 
tired of me, Florence ? " 

She answered him only by a closer pres- 
sure on the arm she leant upon. 

" Frank," she said again ; but she did not 
dare to look at him. 

'' Yes, Florence ; " but Frank looked hard 
at her, for he didn't quite know what was 
coming. 

^^ Why did you frighten me so when you 
first came here ? " 

'' Frighten you, Florence ? " 

" Yes," and a delicate blush stole over 
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her cheek ; "you said something prevented 
our being old friends again." 

" Oh," said Frank, suddenly recollecting 
his forgotten speech, and actually laughing 
at its remembrance ; " did I ? Some demon 
must have possessed me at the time ; but 
the fates have relented, and are propitious 
now, for we may be the very best of friends, 
dear Florence." 

" No ? may we though ? " 
And the young girl's eyes sparkled with 
the delight she felt. 

"Are we not so, dearest ? " 
Florence trembled at the word ; it was the 
first time Frank had ever used it; and 
perhaps without meaning it, he allowed his 
arm if ever so lightly to encircle her de- 
licate waist, as he continued : — 

" And I have little right to be so happy, 
Florence; for I have been a wild, a way- 
ward scapegrace, I fear, since we two romped 
as boy and girl together. I have forgotten 
the pretty idol of my boyhood. As the 
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Prayer-book says, Florence, I have indeed 
done much that I should not have done, and 
left undone nearly all that I should have 
done." 

"You are making yourself immensely 
naughty, Frank." 

"Not half so bad as the reality, I fear. 
But there is hope for the penitent, Florence, 
we know ; and I am going to turn such a 
model of a fellow now." 

" And is Miss Oliphant the good fairy, 
Frank, who is to work this wonderful trans- 
formation in you ? " 

Frank started at the name; but, after a 
moment's hesitation, looked up manfully 
enough again. 

" Yes," he said, " Florence ; Miss Oli- 
phant has had a very great deal to do with 
it. May I confess my sins to you; for I 
have sinned as a baby sins ; more than as a 
man does ; and you must judge me leniently 
when you have heard my case ? " 

" But I have no right to judge you at all 
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Frank, nor do I wish to hear that you have 
sinned ; " and Florence's little hand now 
struggled hard to withdraw itself from his 
arm ; " and we are wrong to be sitting thus 
alone, when Mr. Burnett, I dare say wonders 
where we are." 

Poor Florence ! In the happy dream of 
the last half hour, she had forgotten all 
about Miss Oliphant. Frank seemed to have 
come back again as the Frank of other days, 
the kind, joyous playmate of her youth ; and 
in her present happiness, she had forgotten 
even his own warning words, that told her, 
oh ! so plainly, that he was not the sole ruler 
of his destiny. 

But now, with Miss Oliphant's name, 
came back her woman's pride, her maiden 
dignity. What right had she to sit in such 
dalliance with one whom she almost believed 
to be betrothed to another ? It was cruel of 
Frank to have made her so forget herself; 
it was thoughtless in herself to have allowed 
her feelings thus to have borne down her 
better judgment. 

VOL. II. 
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^^ You owe your confessions to another, 
Frank," she said, and the little hand was 
now entirely withdrawn ; there was a 
tremulous shake in her voice as she spoke, 
and a glistening moisture in her deep blue 
eyes. 

^^ Florence, dear Florence, you must listen 
to me now ; " and as she had left the pro- 
tection of his arm to lean on, he gently 
drew her into a closer embrace. "I owe my 
confessions to none but you. And yet I 
have hardly wronged you ; I have but sinned 
against myself, and done as men often do, 
made a fool of myself. This Miss Oliphant 
is an heiress of enormous wealth. My foolish 
father went down on his very knees that I 
should marry her ; increasing wealth it 
seems is so necessary to a banking-house. 
I knew I could not do it ; with the deepest 
regard for the fifth commandment, I have 
tried it, but I have been barely civil to her. 
I knew she would never accept me ; 
and if she had, I believe I should have 
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committed suicide. But I have kept my 
promise to my father ; she has refused me, 
Florence; and I am not heart-broken. I 
have allowed myself to be made a tool of, 
and a fool; and, what other men would 
blush to own to, I glory in confessing, that 
Agnes Oliphant has refused me and laughed 
at me ! Your own friend Burnett was the 
first to open my eyes to all the folly that I 
have been guilty of. Ask him if you doubt 
me, how sincere my repentance is, how 
lowly I have grovelled in the dust. I will 
not ask you to forgive me yet if you cannot ; 
I would rather say, do not laugh at me. I 
shall never sin so again if you will save me, 
Florence, and bless me with that young love 
of yours. Will you not speak to me ? Will 
you not save me, Florence?" 

She clung more closely to him, this in- 
nocent trusting girl did; and by degrees 
his encircling arm closed more tightly round 
her yieldiQg waist. She did not answer him 
in words ; at least, he could not hear them. 

2 
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But she turned on Mm her beautiful eyes, 
and as he pressed one long, fond, lingering 
kiss upon the perfumed lips that shrank not 
now from the embrace, Prank felt that he 
was saved indeed. 

Oh, love ! oh, folly ! how often do ye go 
like two twin sisters hand in hand together ! 
For all who love are fools ; and yet they are 
far greater fools who do not. Because to 
love is to be a fool but for a time ; man cannot 
love for ever ! But there are some who 
cannot help being fools, and living such, 
and dying such; and these are not wise 
enough to love ! 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

POOR EMILY WARBURTON! 

But it is time that we looked after some of 
our other Mends, and ascertained how they 
were enjoying themselves this same afternoon, 
while this little sensation scene was being 
enacted in Mr. Burnett's conservatory be- 
tween Frank and Florence Bellew. 

We may take it for granted that Haut- 
ville and Helen Maynard were happy 
enough, but I consider we have no longer 
the right to follow their footsteps too closely 
now. Up to the moment of acceptance, 
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perhaps, everything said or done by his 
puppets may be fair game for the novelist if 
it suit him ; beyond that, I think, a line 
should be drawn. They have said their say, 
and played their part so far ; to follow them 
further seems like an invasion of the inner 
life. But it was remarked, that once in the 
course of this same afternoon, the marquis 
and Horace Maynard were caught in the act 
of shaking hands warmly, in a most 
ridiculous and uncalled for kind of way for 
two men who were living in daily inter- 
course with each other, and must certainly 
have been thrown together that day before 
so late an hour in the afternoon. 

Mr. Burnett was one of those who chanced 
to notice this little piece of by-play, and he 
drew the attention of Miss Oliphant to it, 
who was leaning on his arm, in a very 
confidential, appropriative kind of style. 

" I knew it," he said, rubbing his hands, 
as if in inward satisfaction at something his 
sagacity had found out ; " I knew that Lon- 
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don swell would be taken in and done for by 
our parson's quiet little sister. It's a 
devilish fine thing for her though ; a peer 
of the realm, and a very good fellow to boot ! 
Why, Agnes, the splendour of our nuptials 
will be eclipsed entirely now." 

" Of our what. Sir ? " asked Agnes, with 
an uncommonly mischievous look for her. 

" What a blessed old fool they will think 
me to be sure ! " continued Burnett, heed- 
less of her remark, and almost talking to 
himself; but he looked rather proud than 
otherwise at the fool's cap he was wearing. 

"Are you tired of your chains already. 
Sir ? " asked the lady at his side somewhat 
archly ; you would never have known her to 
have been the quiet, subdued, ladylike girl 
of Grosvenor Square. 

" God bless you, no ! Don't you know 
my chains are golden ones, my dear ? Old 
Burnett Las gone and sold himself for Indian 
rupees again ! That will be the world's 
reading of our little chapter, Agnes. No fear 
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of such a chain as that ever galling till after 
the honeymoon, at any rate." 
"And then, Sir ? " 

" Oh ! then ? Well ; you know woman's 
fate in such cases ? Take up the daily 
papers and study them that you may be per- 
fect. Neglect, ill-usage, cruelty ; blows 
sometimes ; but no, these are in very low 
life ; we will not condescend to that sort of 
thing, Agnes. By the bye, have you spoken 
to the rejected one to-day ? " 

"Oh! yes," and Agnes laughed merrily 
at the remembrance recalled; "he was mak- 
ing me a most woe-begone bow this morning, 
when I ran up and shook hands with him as 
kindly as ever." 

" You are a dear, good girl. I believe I 
should have forgiven you myself if you had 
rejected me." 

" But I never intended you to have the 
chance, George. You might have been a 
happy man much earlier if you had had the 
courage to attempt it." 
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George looked pleased and flattered. Poor 
Burnett — nay, wo must not call him poor 
any longer— wa^ getting young again under 
this style of thing. 

My readers I hope are satisfied that, with 
very Uttle trouble or exertion on their part, 
a small matter of arrangement had been 
completed between these two, which bids 
fair, let us hope, in spite of a small disparity 
of years, to promise them an ordinary share 
of human bliss; and human beings have 
certainly no right to look for more. Depend 
upon it, as the world wags now, the quiet, 
sober, steady-going love of middle age is 
likely to roll down the stream less brawl- 
ingly than the spasmodic gushing efforts 
of seventeen and five-and-twenty. 

" And now," said Burnett, " What are we 
to do for this young lover of yours, poor 
boy ?" 

"Ah I yes," replied the lady, as if re- 
verting to a subject that had been already 
under discussion, "your protege and my 
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admirer ; he must be taken care of, I suppose. 
But he is a great young goose !" 

"And yet not very much worse than 
others of his age, Agnes. Depend upon it, 
Florence doesn't think him so." 

"I hope he may take care of her. I 
think, you know, she is a great deal too 
good for him." 

" You must write to Mr. Oliphant without 
loss of time about this bank affair, Agnes. 
You are perfectly sure that the latest remit- 
tances are unconnected with it ? I am asking 
from the miost selfish motives, of course," he 
added. But the happy smile upon Burnett's 
countenance spoke little of selfishness beyond 
his enjoyment of the present moment. 

" Of course," replied Agnes in the same 
key; "any serious encroachment upon the 
property I am heiress to, and our compact is 
at an end." 

"Exactly," said Burnett; but, confound 
his impudence, he raised Agnes' little hand 
to his lips, and actually kissed it ; and it is 
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astonishiiig what a man may do with a girl, 
after she has allowed him to kiss her hand ; 
^' so now we thoroughly understand each 
other ; go on." 

" Very well, I shall write him, George, to 
do nothing harsh or rash, but quietly to 
withdraw as far as he can, and as soon as 
possible." 

" I am afraid that, from Frank's account, 
there is not much latitude left him. Will 
it worry him much if he should be dropt in 
very heavily ? " 

'* Indeed, I am very certain it will not. 
Papa cares really very little for money, and 
has often laughed with myself, at the ab- 
surdity of one with such simple tastes, and 
so purely indifferent to it, being loaded with 
so much of it. I am not ridiculous enough 
to suppose that he would like to find himself 
a beggar, nor would I; nor would you; 
that would scarcely suit our purposes. The 
only pity seems to me to be, that whatever 
enormous sum is still left in Mr. Warburton's 
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hands, will do no good to anybody now. It 
will be but an extra drop, though perhaps a 
large one in the grand smash, that may well . 
be spared as far as we ourselves are con- . 
cemed, but might have been turned to very 
much better account." 

" My dear Agnes, with such a fortune as 
yours intact, you might have worn a coronet." 

" I don't doubt it in the least. After my 
rejection of a banker's son, very great 
things indeed might have been in store for 
me. Perhaps it was foolish of me to close 



so soon." 



"Not a bit of it, Agnes. I consider it 
immensely clever, for if all had been lost, as 
might have been the case, you know, but for 
poor Frank's confidence in me, Bellwood 
would have made a very comfortable little 
nest for the ruined Indians to roost in ; or 
an action for breach of promise might possibly 
have resulted in giving you the means to re- 
turn to China, and to coin a few more crowns 
for some of our needy bankers here." 
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" Ah ! well, never mind that. Fortu- 
nately all is not lost at this moment. Indeed, 
Bellwood itself seems in greater danger of 
being severed from its rightful owner than 
anything of mine. But seriously now, what 
w to be done for your protege ? " 

And thereupon a discussion ensued, from 
which for a time we withdraw ourselves. 

It was lucky for Frank that, partly for 
his own sake, partly for that of his beautiful 
betrothed, he had found such a friend as 
Burnett for himself, and that, in spite of the 
insult of pretended love, the maiden he had 
offered it to, happened to be a girl like 
Agnes Oliphant, who bore him no greater 
ill-will for it than what she had openly 
expressed, by denouncing him as ^' a great 
young goose." 

The luncheon passed off pleasantly : B umett 
must have been abundantly gratified. The 
marquis and Frank, in particular, did ample 
justice to the quaint old wines he had 
dragged up from the pet bins in his cellar 
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for their approval ; and under their rosy- 
influence, the Eev. Horace Maynard was 
benignly making up his mind that a married 
life must after all have a certain amount of 
bliss about it, and wishing from the bottom 
of his heart, that Miss Emily Warburton did 
not belong to such a confoundedly purse- 
proud family as she did, who would in 
duty be bound to snarl and snap and kick 
him, a poor country parson, if he should be 
mad enough to attempt anything impressive 
in such a quarter. 

Emily herself he decidedly liked; she 
was a lively, natural enough, good tempered 
girl; but, to be blessed with such a mag- 
nificent sister-in-law as Miss Kate Warbur- 
ton, was very considerably beyond anything 
that his ambition, in its loudest dreams, had 
hitherto led him to aspire to. Still, what- 
ever might come of it, Horace thought there 
could be no possible harm in enjoying the 
society, while he had the chance of it, of an 
exceedingly pleasant girl. Nor can we see 
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why parsons should not be allowed their 
little share of innocent love-making and 
flirtation, as well as other men in their 
bachelor days, for although it is an undis- 
puted fact that they generally succeed in 
bearing off with them the fairest and the 
richest prizes in all the country side, we 
may depend upon it that both they and the 
prizes they win have as much of the hum- 
drum of married life to undergo as other 
mortals; and some of them, it may be, a 
good deal more, when the love-making and 
the flirtation have merged into the routine 
of the other process. 

But in the meantime there was very 
little of humdrum either in Emily War- 
burton or Horace Maynard. Both were 
young, and both good-looking. Of course, 
says the sanguine reader, here are another 
pair booked for the finale. And I don't 
much wonder if he should ; for my pair- 
ing off has become almost monotonous 
of late; but Horace Maynard shall not 
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make another fool of himself, either by 
rejection or acceptance, nor Kate War- 
burton be horrified by hearing that a sister 
of hers should so far forget her position 
as to attach herself to parsonage blood. 
But for those little transient phases of 
love-making, which moonlight rambles and 
lonely walks seem to render inevitable, 
all the world over, I am decidedly not to 
be held responsible. 

Burnett tried hard to persuade them to 
stay and dine, and take such bachelor ac- 
commodation as he could offer them for 
the night; for, although the seasons are 
changing, as they tell us, and the world 
itself drawing to a close, November nights 
still claim their privilege of darkness, and 
this was certainly none of the brightest. 
The younger people would have very will- 
ingly consented to this or anything else ; 
but the old folks with the wise heads had 
get their faces and their minds against it, 
and Burnett was overruled. 
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Several long miles were before them — 
nothing at all for a clear November morn- 
ing, but something considerable on a dark 
November night. However, the roads were 
fairish, and about five o'clock, though al- 
ready perfectly dark, away the party 
scampered on their homeward route, very 
happy, indeed, and very well satisfied with 
their day's entertainment. 

Sir Maurice and the old people wisely 
took barouche and dog-carts, but saddle- 
horses were more in repute among the 
younger members of the party ; and Horace 
Maynard and Emily Warburton at once 
decided on the latter. 

There was no moon ; and the afternoon, 
or, indeed, night as it now was, was ridicu- 
lously dark for such an excursion. But 
Emily was a capital rider, and although 
she knew nothing of the wild mountain 
road she was now travelling on, she 
thought not of it, still gaily chatting to 
Horace, and cantering on as closely as 
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might be, to keep within sight of the car- 
riage lamps in front. 

They had passed one of the ugliest 
turns in the road, and were now ascend- 
ing a slight rise on the spur of the moun- 
tain side, when Emily's horse got startled 
at something, and commenced prancing 
and curveting forward in a dangerous sort 
of way ; but Emily handled him powerfully 
and well, and though he tossed his hand- 
some head from side to side, and snorted, 
and puffed and sputtered, as a startled 
horse will do, nearly pulling the reins 
from her delicate fingers, she still held 
bravely on; but the horse was clearly off, 
and Emily's seat was one of danger 
now. 

Sir Maurice poked his head out of the 
carriage window, as a white horse with 
a female rider darted past him. He had 
not time, in the sudden spurt in which 
they shot past, to recognize either horse 
or rider; and the darkness and the glare 
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of the carriage lamps soon hid them both 
from sight. But another horse and another 
rider now pushed madly through the gloom 
and overtook the carriage ; these, too, shoot- 
ing past it as phantoms on a magic-lantern 
screen do ; but the latter pair, though more 
belaboured, not half so vildly as the first. 
Then, for the first time, it fiashed through 
the good baronet's mind that there possibly 
might be danger somewhere; but his 
•coachman had satisfied himself of this fact 
already, and now, luckily deaf to the 
women's cry from within to stop, he drove 
as madly on as if he, too, meant to join 
in this phantom race. 

No one knew who the wild riders 
were. 

" They will come to grief at the bridge," 
roared the coachman; "the parapet is 
broken, and a runaway horse will never 
take that turning." 

That turning was never passed ! 

Kapidly the good coachman of Annerley 
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drove down upon it ; wistftdly lie cast his 
eyes around when he came to it ; and more 
lightly came his breath as he saw no pro- 
minent mark of accident or mishap as he 
had so almost surely looked for. But 
halfway across the bridge, a cry of terror 
or of anguish came back on them from 
the water below, and at the same moment 
the carriage lamps threw their uncertain 
flickering light on the figure of a horse, 
suspended by his riding-gear over the pre- 
cipice beneath. 

'^Oh, God !" said the driver in perfect 
horror, pulling up his horses ; " they are 
over ! " 

" Halloo ! " came from a voice deep in 
the darkness below, and from far away 
down the stream. 

A dozen echoes responded to the cry;, 
for nearly all the party save the missing^ 
ones were in a moment on the spot. 

" Stop ! " called the distant voice. 

And candles were pulled from their 
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sockets, and horses were dismounted, and 
every fiice looked grave; for all feared 
that a more dreadful accident than might 
be named had broken up the harmony of 
their day's festivity. But in the darkness 
and the confusion none knew yet who the 
missing ones were, much less what their 
fate might be. 

But the suspended horse was soon re- 
cognized as Maynard's. Good God ! — then 
where was Emily Warburton ? 

Alas I none could tell that tale but 
Horace Maynard now. He had seen the 
mad horse she was riding dash wildly on 
to the well-known dangerous bridge — dan- 
gerous at all times from the abruptness of 
its curve, but doubly so now that the 
lower parapet was broken, and in the 
dense darkness of a November night; he 
pressed on as closely as he could with his own 
excited animal, but Emily kept far before 
him ; and as the last faint flickering light 
-of the distant carriage -lamps was failing, 
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the bridge was gained by both; and Ho-^ 
race, as he neared it, heard a tremendous 
plunge, then a wild cry of agony; and in 
a moment more his own horse's legs were 
gone from under him, and he himself pre- 
cipitated into the cold, dark water be-- 
neath. 

Oh, God! — if it had been but day- 
light! 

But it was dark, dismally dark ; and 
save that one wild scream of agony, not 
another sound was heard, except the dull 
rumbling of the carriage wheels as they 
came up on the road above. 

Horace was fortunate in having fallen 
into still deep water, and though scratched 
and wounded by the branches he had 
tumbled through, he could still strike out 
and keep himself afloat. Indeed, he was 
a most expert swimmer under ordinary 
circumstances, but thrown thus wounded, 
unprepared, in the deep darkness of a 
November night, into the cold pool of an 
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unknown mountain stream, no wonder his 
courage failed him for the moment. But 
the dread certainty that another human 
being was there, in the same darkness, in 
the same peril, and possibly in a worse 
plight than he himself was, braced up his 
failing nerves and set him to the task be- 
fore him. 

The carriage lamps shone down upon, 
and lighted up the gloom of the dark, 
cavern-like abyss over which he had fallen, 
and escaped so almost miraculously; they 
lighted up the blackness and the gloom 
over a dark sheet of water, to something 
like a rock or a bank on the opposite 
shore ; and on that bank something like a 
bunch of white gleamed faintly through 
the distance. Horace made for it, and 
shouted to the crowd above to cross the 
bridge, and come down by the other side, 
from which she must have fallen. Lan- 
terns and torches and everything that 
would bum now came tumbling round the 
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edges of the chasm at safe and easy dis- 
tance from the dangerous precipice; and 
Horace swam bravely onward. 

"Emily," he cried, as he neared the 
bank, and felt almost certain that the 
bright thing he had swam for was the 
drapery of a female form. And so it was 
indeed; but when he had reached it and 
bent over it, he found it cold and 
drenched and perishing! He raised the 
little hand that had struggled so hard 
and so well with the unruly horse, but 
it fell down beside him again, cold and 
still and lifeless; there was no light near 
enough for him to see^ but he felt that 
the cold face was colder than it should 
have been ; and in the dismal darkness of 
the nightj he feared in his ignorance that 
she was drowned. 

Poor Emily Warburton ! Even this 
calm death had been denied to her ! 

The torches and the carriage lamps came 
rapidly up, and Horace was soon sur- 
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rounded in the shaggy glen with his 
late festive companions, all horror-struck, 
all pressing forward, and yet each one 
apparently afraid to be the first to reach 
the scene. 

But the light had done more than re- 
veal the group that now surrounded 
him. 

Ere it had burst upon him, with the 
moving crowd, in the stiU flickering glare 
from the distance, Horace had raised the 
pretty face he was growing to like so 
well, and on the snowy temple he had 
pushed the hair back from, and possibly 
meant to impress a kiss upon, — and who 
«hall blame him even in this hour of 
death? — he saw, and started as he saw 
it, a crimson streak of blood ! 

Ah, yes ! the bridge had done its dismal 
work, and Annerley Park gates opened to 
the cold, stiffening corpse of her who Horace 
Maynard was just beginning to think might 
yet brighten, for years and years to come, 
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the quieter home that he had almost made 
up his mind to offer her at Annerley Par- 
sonage. 

# ^ # # ^ # 

It was past midnight. 

Annerley Park was in gloom and in dark- 
ness ; in sorrow and in sleep. 

But in one of its distant bedrooms a 
light still burned, and its solitary occupant 
was Frank Warburton, sitting disconsolate 
and wretched, with his head bent between 
his hands, and the furrows of years instead 
of hours upon his pale and haggard face. 
Ay, — but, poor fellow, these hours had 
been hard ones for him ! For the first 
time in his life he had locked himself in 
his room, and devoted himself to the task 
of self-examination. This last sad acci-^ 
dent, the loss of his best-loved sister, al- 
though, of course, he had nothing in the 
world to do with the accident itself, had 
startled him from his dream of worldliness 
and worthlessness, and made him look 
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back upon his wasted life, his squandered 
energies, his ruined hopes; and onward — 
ah, no ! — ^it was that which pained him 
most of all ! With such a blank behind^ 
with such impending ruin at the door, 
how was it possible he cotdd look hope- 
ftdly forward? 

He felt as if in some way he had a 
hand in his young sister's death. Had 
he possessed but half the courage of a 
man, he should have told his father man- 
ftdly and at once, that he would none of 
this marriage with Miss Oliphant. Then, 
this ill-fated trip to Annerley had never 
been, this accident never have occurred, 
and his poor sister might have been still 
alive. 

And then the spirit of darkness and of 
gloom came over him, and he thought of 
her happy release from all the ills before 
her; their ruined house; her blighted 
hopes; and he cursed himself that he, un- 
connected as he was with the banking- 
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house, had not availed himself of one of 
the hundred chances he had ever had at 
his disposal, to make for himself a name 
and a position, and a home to have offered 
to his sisters in this their hour of need 
now coming. 

Even the thought of Florence Bellew, 
and her now plighted love to him, added 
but the more to his misery. He could 
never marry her ! He ! — the son of a 
beggared parent ; the idle scapegrace of an 
extravagant family, without a pound in 
his pocket, or a profession by which to 
earn one; still trammelled with that dis- 
graceful coimection in London, and with 
the ringing laughter of Miss Oliphant's re- 
jection of him still sounding in his oars! 
Dare such a creature stand before God's 
holy altar, beside a being so bright and 
innocent and pure as Florence was ! 

He writhed in his chair in very agony. 

But he rose from that chair a wiser and 
better man. 
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For the thought had struck him that, 
had he been called, like his poor sister, thus 
suddenly to render to an impartial Judge, 
an account of all that thus terrified even 
himself in its recapitulation, what hope, even 
in another world, could he have of hap- 
piness or salvation ? 

And there, at this midnight hour, in that 
solitary chamber, bowed down by sorrow 
and remorse and care, Frank Warburton 
knelt upon his knees and thanked his 
Maker that he had spared his worthless 
life ; and asked of Him who has promised 
that 

** As thy day, thy strength shall be," 

that strength might yet be granted him to 
return from the evil of his ways, and re- 
deem the remainder of his life. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BANKER AOT) THE OPEBA DANCES. 

I MUST carry my reader back to London on 
one of those dark, dismal, foggy November 
days, so common to the season in this our 
vast metropolis ; so wretchedly dispiriting 
in their cold blighting influence on those 
who have difficulty or adversity or poverty 
to contend with ; so hopelessly crushing to 
the unhappy many who are already ship- 
wrecked, floating helplessly on the billows 
of a sea that will never calm down for 
them ; till, like the seaweed, dying in the 
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mighty ocean that gave it birth, after 
tossing and chafing on its surface waves, it 
gives up the* game at last, and gradually 
sinks down and down and down into 
those calmer, quieter strata of water, where 
the whirlwind never reaches, and the light- 
ning cannot strike. 

The world had been going badly with 
the banker since we left him. One thing 
after another had occurred to irritate and 
<annoy him ; losses that he never dreamt of 
had fallen upon him from quarters where he 
least expected such ; the markets were in a 
feverish state from continental and American 
influences ; and although credit was sound 
enough, and money was abundant at the 
Sank of England and in the ordinary 
channels, still he had found, that for some 
applications of his own, little difficulties had 
arisen which he had never had to encounter 
before. 

The manager's face, too, had of late worn 
an unmistakable look of care ; for although 
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nothing was actually wrong with the bank^ 
and money came in and went out as usual, 
the good old man seemed to have an in- 
stinctive knowledge that the Bap of the 
institution was failing ; and the pet accounts 
of the establishment, those which had 
enormous balances at their credit, that in 
ojther days he used to look upon, and de- 
light to talk about with pleasure and with 
pride, he now sometimes dreaded to think 
of, lest, in some unlucky hour, the fortunate 
owners should take it into their heads to 
claim their respective balances. 

Mr. Crisp, certainly, was not sufficiently 
behind the scenes to know the extent of the 
banker's private resources ; somehow he 
had never thought about them till lately. 
He had a good old-fashioned kind of creed 
of his own, that the establishment was, in 
itself, sufficient for all that could be de- 
manded of it ; for in the good old times of 
Mr. Warburton's father, and our special 
friend Frank's grandfather, resources were 
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never needed ; they floated openly on the 
surface of the institution. But latterly 
there had been times when this open stream 
had dried up somewhat; and though the 
necessary supply was never wanting, when 
the banker saw the necessity for replenish- 
ing it, still this pumping work had begun 
to grow more frequent than it should have 
done, and the operation took longer time. 

Mr. Warburton, too, had had letters from 
Annerley Park. Frank's suit did not seem 
to prosper ; so said his mother ; so also said 
his sisters. Frank did not seem in earnest 
about it. And the banker could only attach 
one possible cause for this non-earnestness 
on his son's part — and that was in his unfor- 
tunate connection with Evelyn Talbot. He 
dreaded a greater entanglement there than 
really existed ; he feared that on his son's 
part, from little things that had escaped him, 
there might possibly be a sacred, hallowed 
love, no matter how unworthy the object of 
that love might be. Whether this that 
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he himself had recommended for his son's 
consideration deserved to be classed in the 
same category, perhaps the old man did not, 
amidst his troubles, pause to consider. But 
that Evelyn was the obstacle, he had firmly 
taught himself to believe, when the morn- 
ing post brought him at last the now not 
altogether unlocked for intelligence, that 
Miss Oliphant had rejected his only son as 
her lover. 

" Of course she has !" said the banker in 
his indignation, but not at the lady for her 
rejection of him. "Of course she has! 
And serve him right, too ! Cold, pompous 
puppy ! What else could he possibly ex- 
pect ? And this is the stay of my family — 
the supporter of my wife and my daughters ! 
Truly the sins of the fathers may be oft 
times visited on the children ; but the 
children must in many cases make their 
own beds for the visitation ! '' 

But this was infatuation, madness on 
Frank's part — ^this love for a cast-off ballet 
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girl ! Even she herself, this Evelyn, if she 
did but know the mighty interests this 
liaison with his son contended with, would 
surely cease to interfere with them ; or, at 
any rate, money could purchase her assent. 
If, as he doubted not, it had already done 
BO at Frank's own instance, how much more 
powerfully could he wield the oracle, 
although possibly but for a very short time 
longer ! He knew, at least he thought he 
did, poor old man, all about these opera 
girls ; he forgot, perhaps he did not know, 
that amongst the charcoal is often found the 
diamond; and it occurred to him that it 
might be well if he should go and see this 
girl, and try what effect a representation 
from himself would have. He doubted not 
that she could be brought to listen to the 
golden inducements that he would, if neces- 
sary, offer her, to give his son his freedom 
back again. An opera girl might of course 
have beauty and tact and even fascination, 
perhaps ; but the banker never dreamt that 
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affection was to be found so very low down 
in the scale of human nature. 

Now, this was a bold step for Mr. War- 
burton, sen., to enter upon. Of late years 
he had grown to care but little for female 
society ; perhaps, even in his younger days, 
he had never borne off the palm for any 
conquests among the sex. He admired and 
loved the good old English maxim which 
makes a wife the deity of her household, 
Und her daughters the minor goddesses. 
He liked the presence of ladies at the dinner- 
table; but he enjoyed the half-hour, after 
they retired, amazingly over his wine. He 
had once, certainly, been in love ; but he 
would have blushed like a girl now if any 
one had taxed him with the folly, even 
though the frailty was legitimized by the 
object of it being now the wife of his bosom 
and the mother of his children. 

But he had been brought up in the old 
school, not nearly so fast a one as the new ; 
and it seemed to the good old banker a 
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fearful sort of expedition, this that he 
was now contemplating, and had, indeed, 
fairly made up his mind upon, of bearding 
a little horsebreaker in her own sacred 
-den. 

And yet he determined to do it. 

So, early on the very morning succeeding 
the events detailed in my last chapter, Mr. 
Warburton entered his carriage, and was 
driven in all state from his Grosvenor- 
Square mansion over to Eichmond. He 
was exceedingly well got up for the occa- 
sion. He believed that his carriage and 
pair would have an imposing appearance, 
and therefore he chose it in preference to a 
cab or going by rail — a mode of travelling 
he never cared for. Even if recognized, 
which of course it was very sure to be, no 
possible harm could come of it to him. His 
fine bald head was done up with the 
greatest care, the clusters of grey hair 
brought prominently forward; and the 
T^ushy whiskers, of which he was not a little 
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proud, were settled into most correct pre- 
cision. The large white hat rested grace- 
fully on the polished forehead ; and as he 
dismounted at the door of the villa, the rich 
colour mounted into his usually florid coun- 
tenance, and he stood on the steps looking 
the very picture of what an English gen- 
tleman ought to be. 

The door was opened by a good-looking, 
well-dressed servant girl. Mr. Warburton's 
presence of mind deserted him ; he had pre- 
pared himself for the meeting with Evelyn 
herself, but he was at a loss now how he 
should announce himself to her maid ; or 
who, indeed, he was to ask for ; in fact, he 
had forgotten her name. 

"Is your mistress at home, my dear?"^ 
he asked with a smile that he meant should 
be a winning one. But the little girl knew 
as much about the value of smiles as he did, 
and eyed him all the more suspiciously 
for it. 

" Who were you pleased to ask for, Sir V*^ 
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"Your mistress, my dear; Evelyn, I 
believe, is her name. I have come from 
the City to see her on urgent business." 

But the little brunette who did waiting- 
maid in that neat establishment had been 
well paid, and well treated, and well in- 
structed by Mr. Warburton, jun. ; and, re- 
membering her promise to her rightful 
master, she actually — ^and all honour to her 
for it — drew back from the banker's attempt 
to thrust a golden coin within her hand. 
Siie wondered what business, that could 
possibly have any good in it, should bring 
a handsome elderly gentleman to call in 
this mysterious kind of way on a young 
girl, whose very name it seemed he was not 
sure about. 

"My mistress is indisposed. Sir; she 
never sees any one. You must have made 
a mistake, Sir." 

" My good girl, I have not made any 
mistake, and you need not fear me. I have 
for the moment forgotten your mistress's 
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name I grant you, but if you will take my 
card to her, you will find that I shall not 
be denied admission." . 

" I cannot, Sir. I have orders to take no 
cards, to receive no visitors." 

'^ You are a very good girl really," said 
the banker, who, despite his difficulty, 
rather admired the style of thing, and this 
absolute denial of access to a stranger. 
"You are a very good girl really, and I 
honour you for doing your duty ; but if 
you will look at that card, you will find that 
my name is Warburton and that I shall 
probably be an exception." 

" Oh, law. Sir ! not Mr. Warburton of 
Lombard Street?" 

" The same," said the banker, smiling 
more pleasantly this time; "and now, if 
you will deliver my message, I shall wait 
here if you wish it till you return." 

Certainly his name had acted as a charm, 
for the door was no longer guarded, and 
its pretty keeper now dropped a curtsey as 
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she said, " Will you just wait for one mo- 
ment, Sir, till I prepare my lady ? " 

" She has no one with her ? " asked the 
banker, the suspicion now seeming to come 
from him. 

" No, Sir," said the girl indignantly, for 
she understood the drift of the question. 
" She has seen no one but her own father 
since your son left her; and it is a great 
shame of him to be away so long." 

The girl returned almost sooner than the 
banker expected. 

"Missus will see you. Sir; she requests 
you will come up." 

The parlour door was opened, and the 
man of money, the oracle of Lombard Street, 
stood upon the threshold. Beside the table 
from which the pretty breakfast service had 
not yet been removed, stood, for Evelyn 
had risen in her excitement, a beautiful girl, 
different in every conceivable way from 
what Mr. Warburton had pictured to him- 
self he should see. The flash of surprise 
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on reading the banker's card, had dyed her 
somewhat pale features with an exquisite 
colour ; and she was leaning gracefully for- 
ward in her anxiety, with one hand upon 
the table and her eyes eagerly bent upon 
the door ; and, as usual, she was exquisitely 
dressed. The neat morning robe she wore 
displayed in all its beautiful symmetry her 
perfect form, perfect in its softened round- 
ness alone. She must have forgotten that 
her magnificent hair was not yet in dm^ance 
vile for the day, for it flowed in all its wild 
luxuriance, in warm wavy masses down 
over her shoulders and back. Her little 
mouth was open, and the pearly teeth shone 
white and dazzling within, as she tried ta 
stammer something, but the words died ere 
they were uttered. 

And as the banker stared at this beauti- 
ful creature, surrounded with her own halo 
of loveliness and innocence, for ignorance 
still concealed from herself poor Evelyn's 
true position ; and though at times her eyes^ 
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had been partially opened to some pecu- 
liarity in this position, they had never 
turned back, or, looking back, she had 
utterly failed to comprehend in anything 
like its proper light the error of her young 
life, the sacrifice she had made without even 
knowing it; — as the banker saw her thus, 
I say, standing flushed with excitement^ 
beaming with her own matchless beauty, 
bursting to speak, and yet afraid to do it^ 
he could not help thinking for a moment, 
more kindly of his erring son, if it was this 
bright young thing before him that had 
really been the cause of his error. 

But Mr. Warburton's own plans were in 
this moment overturned ; he could do no- 
thing of what he had intended here. The 
very first glance told him intuitively that 
he was in the presence of a lady. His 
scene as he had laid it out, had been 
planned for an opera girl ; and now of the 
two, it was decidedly the banker who was 
the more taken aback. 
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Evelyn was tlie first to break the silence. 

^'It is so kind of you," she said, "to 
<}ome and see me ! Oh, I have wished for 
this for hours and days and weeks, and I 
had lately given up all hope of it. Do you 
bring me any tidings of Frank, Sir ? I 
have not even heard of him for three long 
days." 

" You are a beautiful creature ! " said the 
banker, in undisguised admiration ; " I can 
scarcely wonder at my unfortunate boy's 
infatuation." 

"Won't you sit down, Sir?" asked 
Evelyn, blushing and looking if possible 
«till prettier under the compliment. 

" Thank you," he said, in a diffident kind 
of way, " I will. Indeed, I have come to 
have some conversation with you. Miss — 
Miss — " 

" Talbot," suggested Evelyn, as he hesi- 
tated ; " surely you are not in ignorance of 
my name." 

"Miss Talbot; no — yes — thank you; 
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I could not catch it for the moment. 
We shall get on very nicely now, Mis& 
Talbot." 

" Oh, and always, I hope, Sir. I have 
asked Frank so often why you never came 
to see me. You love him, Sir, do you 
not ? " 

And in her enthusiasm for Frank, she 
turned her brilliant eyes upon his father, 
till the old gentleman fairly blushed — ^then 
turned aside his own and smiled. 

"Yes, I love him," he said; "most 
parents do like their sons." 

" Then you oftght to love his — his — " 

" His what, my dear ? " 

" Ah, I was going to say his wife, but I 
forgot, Frank told me that we were not 
married." 

" Good heavens ! " said Mr. Warburton, 
without meaning it to be heard, " can this 
be simplicity or is it affectation ? " 

But the more he looked at her the less 
of affectation he could trace in Evelyn ; her 
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bright, blue, truthful eyes gazed truthfully 
and honestly upon him. 

What could she be? Where could she 
have come from ? She certainly never was 
an Opera Dancer ! And in spite of the over- 
balancing interests of his own son, a kind- 
lier feeling sprang up in his heart towards 
this artless girl as he said, 

" My dear Miss Talbot, can it be really 
possible that you do not know your true 
position with regard to my son ? " 

" I know your son's position is a very 
grand one. Sir ; and I believe my own to be 
nothing at all. But we love each other, 
Sir ; we are very happy." 

'^ Yes, but my dear Miss Talbot, do you not 
know that such love is criminal ; that it is 
not sanctioned by the holy rite of matri- 
mony ? Do you not know what the world 
says of a girl who thus lives under the pro- 
tection of a gentleman and yet is not his 
wife?" 

''No, Sir, I know very little of the 
world." 
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" My poor girl ; then the task shall 
not be mine to teach you this sad lesson. 
But I have something to tell you, never- 
theless, that I fear you will feel equally 
unkind." 

" You won't be very unkind, Sir, for 
Frank's sake ; will you ? He loves me." 

And her little fingers went twisting 

nervously through each other, as she 

feared that something very dreadful was 
coming. 

"Are you quite sure he does. Miss 

Talbot ? " 

"Oh! yes," she replied; " if I am certain 
of anything I am of that, for he has always 
told me so, and is so happy I know when 
he is with me." 

"Then, why has he not married you ? — 
made you his wife ? " 

" I don't know ; I really do not know ; " 
and Evelyn pressed her little hand upon her 
forehead to see if she could find out a rea- 
son. " I never asked him. Sir." 
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The banker winced at the misery he saw 
he was inflicting. 

" Would you be very sorry if Frank were 
to marry another ? " 

" Frank — marry — ^another," gasped the 
poor girl; "then what would become of 
me, Sir?" 

" That is exactly what I want to talk to 
you about, Evelyn. Will you let me call 
you Evelyn rather than Miss Talbot ? It 
sounds more natural." 

"Oh, yes; and I like it better; but go 
on, — what were you saying. Sir ? " 

" I asked you if you would be really 
sorry if Frank were to marry another ? " 
Evelyn looked for a moment puzzled. 
" But if he wants to marry," she said at 
last, " why can he not marry me ? " 

" My poor girl, I am sincerely sorry for 
you, for you have taught me to like you in 
this short half-hour that I have known you, 
when I came here predisposed to quarrel 
with you. But I have unpleasant things 
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to tell you, nevertheless, Evelyn. You 
seem to know little of the world indeed ; 
yet, surely, a very little reflection will make 
you understand that you are not fitted — " 
the banker hesitated, for he was not quite 
sure that he was speaking the truth in this, 
— "that you are not fitted, according to the 
world's code and the ordinary rules of so- 
ciety, to be my son's wife." 

" Then why has he chosen me, Sir ? " 

"Excuse me, my dear, if I say things 
hard. He has not chosen you as his wife, 
as you see ; you are only his mistress. 
Young men do very wicked things nowa- 
days, Evelyn, and tliis is one of the worst 
of them, to lead away an innocent, trusting 
girl, to ruin her, and then leave her for 
another whom he makes his wife." 

"I do not understand you. Sir," was 
Evelyn's truthful reply, and she lay back in 
her chair as if giving it up entirely. 

"I must be plainer then," said the 
banker, but he turned uneasily in his 

VOL. n. E 
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chair, for lie did not relisli the task ; " my 
son is going to be married, Evelyn; you 
will have to give him up. He could no 
longer love you as the husband of another.'^ 

She gazed upon him for a moment wildly, 
with the same clear truthful eyes; then 
suddenly she drooped her .beautiful head, 
and buried her face in her little hands ; the 
imtrammelled hair fell forward over her 
bending figure that shook with the bursting 
bitter sobs she tried not to conceal ; the 
scalding tears ran through her taper fingers 
as she rocked in agony upon her chair, and 
the banker started to his feet in terror at 
the wildness of the paroxysm he had caused, 
in horror of himself for having created such 
emotion. He drew his chair beside the 
sobbing girl; he forgot that she was his 
enemy, the creature he had come to blast ; 
he now only tried to soothe her. 

" Evelyn," he said, " look up. You were 
so beautiful just now, I cannot bear to see 
you thus. I have been too abrupt, I fear. 
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There may be time to see to all this yet ; 
it may not be so bad as I have pictured; 
you must not, really must not, break your 
own young heart in this way." 

And Evelyn did look up with her now 
tearful eyes, and turned them all streaming 
as they were on her enemy. 

"You are very cruel, Mr. Warburton,'' 
she said, "if you but knew how I have 
waited and wearied for this visit jfrom you, 
and thought it would never come — ^and now 
— ^but, I think I understand it all, Sir. You 
have never loved me, because you have never 
known me ; and now you want to tear him 
from me to marry another you have loved 
and known before. But Frank will never 
do it ; and, oh, Mr. Warburton, it is so cruel 
of you to try it ! " 

"Yes, but Frank will do it, dear Evelyn, 
and you will let him. You love him dearly 
you tell me; do you not ? " 

Evelyn's eyes sparkled through her tears, 
but she did not answer. 

B 2 
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" And you would do anything for him ; 
would you not ? '' 

The lips just parted sufficiently to show 
the banker that he was right in his conjec- 
ture. 

" Then, dear Evelyn, you and I must be 
Mends instead of enemies. You must assist 
me in this. We must work together for 
Frank's ultimate good ; and your interests, 
trust me, shall be ever cared for too. Now 
listen, Evelyn ; Frank has been a very wild 
young man ; he has squandered in the most 
selfish way and on the most worthless ob- 
jects the very handsome allowance that I 
have always made him; he has burdened 
himself with debts that I could never under- 
take to pay without absolute ruin to my- 
self. He has no profession, no hope for the 
future to fall back upon ; he is lost, Evelyn, 
utterly lost, unless — " 

"Unless what. Sir?" said the poor ^1, 
gasping. 

"Unless he marry a lady with an enor- 
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mous fortune, which he has now the chance 
of doing, and it is to obtain your assent to 
this, to make you see the necessity of the 
case, that I have called on you this morn- 
ing." 

Evelyn seemed to breathe more freely, 
and her little head rose more proudly from 
the arching neck. 

"You might have saved yourself much 
trouble, Mr. Warburton. Frank himself 
will never consent to all this you hope for. 
Sir. He cares nothing for fortune or for 
money ; I have heard him say so over and 
over again." 

Again the ignorance of the girl seemed to 

baffle him, and he rose from his chair in 

* 

indecision. 

" But what has surrounded you with all 
these luxuries, Evelyn?" he said at last. 
" Do you think, for instance, that this charm- 
ing home of yours has been thus fitted up 
for nothing? Or that we have fairies in 
the world nowadays who cater for our 
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gratification in this magnificent way ? Sup- 
pose now that Frank's creditors were to 
sweep all these pretty things away, as they 
will do, my dear girl, for I am telling yon but 
the simple truth, although you think me 
unkind ; suppose that he were to — " 

" Supposing the very worst. Sir, I should 
love your son still," she replied. 

" But he may be thrown into prison, Eve- 
lyn; he may be torn even from your em- 
braces." 

"I can work for him, and for myself 
then, too, Sir. I have my profession to fall 
back upon." 

'^Then you really are a- — ^a — an opera 
dancer ? " asked the banker incredulously. 

" I know very little of the value of money, 
Mr. Warburton," said Evelyn, " but this I 
do know, that before I agreed to be — to be 
— to live with your son, I refused offers to 
continue on the stage that seem even to 
myself enormous when I think of them ; and 
if this pretty house that he has given me 
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should indeed be taken from him^ I believe / 
could give him another in its stead. Ah, 
do not ask to separate us, Sir," she con- 
tinued, laying her small hand on the banker's 
arm in her eagerness to speak ; " believe 
me, Frank neither cares nor fears for money. 
I shall turn fairy myself even if need be, 
and you may trust nie I shall always prove a 
good one to your son, Sir." 

Mr. Warburton rubbed his forehead, and 
there was a slight moisture in his usually 
cold grey eyes. What was he to do with 
this artless, innocent, noble girl ? How his 
son had ever got her to accept her present 
position with regard to himself was a mys- 
tery he could not fathom. He had come 
here in all his state to command, to dictate 
terms, to bully and to bribe if necessary ; but 
these means were all useless with such a 
character as Evelyn. There was but one 
course lay open to the poor banker now, and 
that was to strip himself of all his pride, di- 
vest himself of all his self-importance, and 
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place himself and liis honour entirely in the 
hands and at the mercy of this mysterious 
girl ; to tell the simple truth, in fact, and 
he made up his mind to do it. 

*' Evelyn," he said, and he took the little 
hand she had placed on his arm, and clasped 
it warmly in both his own, " you are indeed 
a noble girl, and I pity you ; — I love you, I 
ask you to have mercy on myself. If you 
will not listen to my arguments for Frank 
alone, hear them now for him and for his 
father too. I am supposed to be a banker 
of enormous wealth, Evelyn; the world 
looks upon me as one of its millionaires. It 
is all false, my dear, my house is ruined, 
I am on the very verge of bankruptcy ; my 
wife and my daughters will be beggars in a 
very short time, I fear. I have but one 
straw now to cling to in all this agony. 
Frank must marry this heiress, and he will 
do it, Evelyn, but for you ; he has given me 
his promise that he will. Here, on my 
knees, dear Evelyn," and the old man actu- 
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ally bent and pressed his hands on Evelyn's 
lap, " on my knees, and I never stooped to 
woman before, I beg you, I implore of you 
to free my son, to listen to an old man's 
prayer. Give back my son to me. Oh, do 
not let that peerless beauty of yours bring 
an old man's grey hairs in deeper sorrow to 
the grave than that he has already to con- 
tend with ! " 

" Oh, Mr. Warburton, this is dreadful ! " 
sobbed Evelyn, now crying freely. "I 
know not what to say or what to do." 

" Do what your own kind heart will 
prompt you to, now I have told you all. 
To none but you would I have trusted this 
awful secret, Evelyn ; and, believe me, that 
whatever fate may be reserved for me, so 
nobly have you impressed me by your con- 
duct this morning, that you shall never be 
forgotten by me. Believe me when I say 
that your welfare in all after years shall be 
watched over and cared for by myself. But 
spare my family, dear Evelyn; give me 
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back my son! — oh, let me hear you say 
it!" 

And the banker took the little hands he 
had been almost painfully squeezing, and 
covered them with kisses, and sobbed aloud 
in her lap. 

At this moment a cab drove rapidly up on 
the road below, and as it passed the en- 
trance to the villa a loud voice called out, 
" Stop." 

Hurried steps were heard upon the gravel 
walk, and the banker started from his knees 
as a loud double knock, twice repeated, re- 
verberated through the stillness of the house. 

The outer door was speedily opened, and 
hasty words were spoken, amongst which 
the banker distinctly heard his own name 
pronounced. A dreadful fear crept over 
him that something was wrong in the City, 
when the door of the parlour was hurriedly 
opened and one of his own clerks appeared. 

He breathed more freely that it was not 
Mr. Crisp ; he knew that for anything fatal 
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that gentleman would have trusted no mes- 
senger but himself. 

The clerk approached, with a look of 
sorrow on his face, and handed him the 
ominous telegraphic envelope. It had been 
opened by Mr. Crisp, and the contents 
were known. It was the intimation of his 
daughter's cruel death in Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MR. CRISP GETS A TERRIBLE FRIGHT. 

It was a melancholy drive for Mr. Warbur- 
ton all the way back again to town ; for when 
the old man got inside his own carriage and 
had pushed the blinds down, his feelings 
overcame him entirely, and tears chased each 
other silently down his cheeks. 

Misfortune seemed to cleave to him just 
now, and attack him on every side; .and 
though he knew it, and was prepared to do 
battle with it in all ordinary matters of the 
world, still this was a visitation of a kind he 
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had never been used to, and a blow for 
which he was totally unprepared. 

He had never certainly been much of a 
demonstrative man in his own family, but 
he loved them all in his own quiet way. He 
had never known what it was to lose one of the 
circle that he had created. Such as God had 
given them to him, they had remained until 
this dreadful telegram had told him that 
one of the number was missing now. But 
this one was his best loved daughter cer- 
tainly. He might be more proud perhaps 
of Kate, with her haughty spirit and her 
high-flown style, but, like all the rest of her 
subjects, even he stood a little bit in awe of 
her at times, whereas poor Emily had never 
had any terrors for him or for any one else ; 
she had been invariably kind, good-natured, 
cheerful, and forgiving. 

He was in no humour for the work and 
worry of Lombard Street, so he drove direct 
to Grosvenor Square, and sat down in his 
library to write letters to his wife and Frank, 
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acknowledging the receipt of the sad tele- 
gram they had sent him from Annerley, and 
asking for all particulars connected with the 
dreadful event. This done, the day was 
wearing on, and he should have gone to the 
City he knew ; but a feeling of dislike to 
move grew over him, and he remained 
where he was in a dreamy kind of trance, 
scarce knowing where to go or what to do 
to drive away the painful nightmare of his 
thoughts. 

He heard a cab stop at his door, but he 
would not get off his chair to see who the 
caller might be. A few seconds only elapsed, 
however, when the library door was opened, 
and the servant presented him with a card 
on a silver tray, on which was written, not 
printed, 

* Mr. Joshua Crisp, 

On urgent business.' 

" Show him in," said the banker. All 
his dreams were in an instant at an end, and 
his countenance got deadly pale. Mr. Crisp 
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on urgent business ! — at the very height of 
business hours in the City, half-past two 
o'clock. 

That gentleman was not slow to obey the 
mandate, and his appearance had certainly 
nothing about it that was in any way calcu- 
lated to reassure his chief. His countenance 
too was pale, and yet the man himself was 
heated, for as he entered he wiped the great 
drops of perspiration from his forehead, and 
though he had driven he seemed absolutely 
breathless, as if he had been running. 

" Why, what's the matter. Crisp ? You 
look flurried," and the banker tried one of 
his easy careless smiles. 

" Oh, Sir, I could not help it, you will 
forgive me if I am ; but I did get a start at 
the oflice just now ! Somehow I've got 
quieter since I drove along. I dare say it is 
only my own foolish fears," and the old man 
himself made a ghastly effort at a smile, 
as if in this too he was bound to support 
his principal. ^^ I should have had none if 
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you had been at the office, but in your 
absence, I confess, I hardly knew what to 
do." 

'' But what is it all?" What has hap- 
pened, Crisp ; tell me ? " 

*^Did you know. Sir? Did you know 
that Mr. Oliphant was going to withdraw 
again heavily ? " 

" No," replied the banker, looking startled 
at last. " Do you mean that he has ? " 

" I cashed one cheque this morning for 
twenty thousand, and now already another 
has come in for forty thousand more ! They 
are both paid. Sir, but — " 

" Did Mr. Oliphant present them him- 
self?" 

'' No ; they came through Ballantyne." 

" And Oliphant has never been at the 
Bank, has he?" 

" Not to-day ; but I tremble for another 
cheque of his." 

And so did the banker tremble ; but then 
he was a man of the world, and better up 
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to this kind of thing than Mr. Crisp — I 

mean the art of concealing his emotions — 

so, pointing to the open telegram that still 

lay beside him just as it had been received, 

he sought to make it a covering for emotions 

that it had nothing in the worid to do with. 

" This is unlucky. Crisp ; for I have not 

been thinking of business to-day, nor did I 
mean to. You must go back to the office 

instantly, and I shall follow you without 

loss of time. What is our balance at the 

Bank of England?" 

'' Under fifty thousand, Sir ; and Mr. 
B^ett himself en W for ow (^oe 
that sum yet," said Mr. Crisp, answering 
more than had been asked of him. 

" Good God ! " said the banker, with 
sudden energy, and springing to his feet 
— " surely not to-day ? Go back, Mr. 
Crisp ; go back at once, and I shall be with 
you in a quarter of an hour and set you all 
straight again. You were perfectly right 
to let me know, and I am obliged to you." 

VOL. II. s 
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" Thank you, Sir," said Mr. Crisp, feeling 
reUeved in spite of his misgivings. He had 
all faith certainly in Mr. Warbnrton's power 
to set things straight, as he had ever done 
before; but somehow he could not help 
feeling that a knot was coming on the 
string — ^that there was a screw loose some- 
where in the framework already causing the 
machinery to vibrate. 

Mr. Crisp departed ; and Mr. Warburton 
sat for some moments irresolute, apparently 
uncertain how to act. 

"Useless!" he said at last, musing; 
"all useless now — perfectly useless! It 
mmt be the other thing; and there is no 
time to lose. With £50,000 to meet my 
KabiKties any other course were madness 
indeed." 

He left the house alone, unnoticed even 
by the servants, and hailing the first cab he 
met, drove rapidly onward to the City. As 
he passed the nearest clock, he was rejoiced 
to see that the afternoon was so far spent, 
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that business hours for that day at all events 
were very nearly at an end. 

And as he passed the Exchange, and 
entered the sombre precincts of Lombard 
Street, the City clocks loudly rung out the 
hour that suspended for one day, at least, 
all further banking operations. The heavy 
doors of his own establishment were closed 
as he alighted at it, and the appearance 

* 

struck him as' ominous ; but all within was 
<5orrect as ever; the busy clerks at their 
respective desks ; the piles of gold still 
standing on the counter; and Mr. Crisp 
himself looking decidedly ruddier and much 
more cheerful than before. 

" All right, Mr. Crisp ? " he asked in a 
whisper, as he passed on to his own private 
room. 

"All right. Sir — ^no more withdrawals; 
and the Earl of Elrington has been here, 
^d paid in £50,000." 

"Thank God," said the banker, drawing 
a long breath of relief; "but I did not 

s 2 
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know he was in town. Did he ask for 
me?" 

^^He did in an ordinary kind of way, 
Sir, but I don't think he wanted anything 
particular. He seemed in a very great 
hurry, for he starts this afternoon for the 
Continent and Eome." 

Mr. Warburton passed on to his own 
private room, and busied himself there for 
some short time amongst sundry papers* 
The result of his investigations, however, 
whatever they might be, seemed scarcely 
satisfactory ; for his countenance got more 
pale and haggard as he proceeded, till at 
last, tossing his gold pencil-case angrily on 
the floor, and crumpling the paper on which 
he had been writing, he rose from his chair 
and approached a tier of japanned-tin deed 
cases, which bore the names of some of his 
most valued constituents. 

He opened two of them, and extracted 
from them certain documents which he care- 
fully transferred to his own person ; then 
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hurriedly closing them again, he seated 
himself cjalmly at his desk, and touched the 
silver bell which sanctioned intrusion from 
the outer office. 

" Send Mr. Crisp here," to the clerk who 
answered his summons. 

A few hurried instructions passed between 
the banker and his cashier, and the coun- 
tenance of the latter grew clearer with the 
light that was now thrown upon his duties 
for the morrow. 

He must have been wrong, this good old 
man; his doubts and his fears must have 
been indeed imwarranted. For now, in less 
than the quarter of an hour that he had pro- 
mised, his master had shown him abundant 
resources at his command for the morrow. 

And the honest blush of shame crimsoned 
his cheek as he walked home that afternoon, 
and thought of his hurried drive on that 
«ame morning to Grosvenor Square, imder 
the absurd apprehension that the good old 
firm was really in immediate danger. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE" DIAMOND FREED FROM THE CHARCOAL. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed. The Warburtons^ 
had returned from Annerley. Poor Emily 
Warburton had been laid in her last calm 
resting-place. She, at all events, was 
serenely sheltered from the storms that 
seemed about to break upon the family. 

But, with the returned members of the 
family, the demon of discord, of discontent 
and xmhappiness, had also taken up his 
abode at Grosvenor Square. The banker 
had become peevish, sulky, and irritable. 
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City cares were crowding on him, and 
showed themselves most unmistakably in his 
sunken eyes and dejected appearance. His 
temper and his health were failing him ; and 
the contagious disease soon spread itself 
through his family, first attacking his wife, 
who, knowing nothing of the real cause of 
all this sad change, resented her husband's 
altered demeanour, and got nervous and 
excitable, peevish and irritable too. 

The blow that had struck them had not 
brought with it the hallowed softening in- 
fluence which death so often does, when it 
enters a family for the first time; it had 
not yet taught them to kiss the hand that 
smote them. 

Perhaps Kate mourned for her sister 
more truly than either her father or her 
mother did; they had their other cares 
and the every-day duties of life to press on 
them, and to some extent drive away their 
grief; but she missed daily, nay hourly, 
this young sister's love and company. And 
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yet she too had some small cares of her 
own, and sorrows sad enough for a heart 
not quite yet hardened by the world to 
bear; for, while like them, she mourned 
her sister dead, she also mourned her lover 
lost. 

The dream of her young life, the hope of 
her whole existence, had been to marry the 
Marquis of Hautville ; she had looked upon 
it as a thing that could hardly be averted ; 
and yet, it must be confessed, without a 
shadow of reason upon her part. True, De 
Lacy had been most intimate with the 
family, most friendly always with herself, 
but to do him justice, although he liked her 
style and enjoyed her society, he had never 
thought of entangling her affections. He 
had too much real regard for the family, too 
much good feeling towards Frank, to allow 
himself to be guilty of any levity or slight 
to his sister. He had liked her as a com- 
panion, known almost from childhood, and 
thrown from circumstances very much into 
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his society ; lie had danced with her, flirted 
with her, romped with her; but he had 
never made love to her. Well, men do 
that sort of thing every day of their lives 
without the slightest idea of anything 
serious arising out of their pastime. They 
never trouble themselves to think, that 
woman's heart is not quite so strong as 
man's; that the little innocent webs of 
flirtation that he weaves every day and 
every night for his own amusement, are 
turned into strong ropes, when ^he gets hold 
of them, and twines them round that trust- 
ing heart of hers. 

In fact, poor Kate was not a bit to blame 
for hoping and believing that the marquis 
loved her ; nor could he himself, from any- 
thing he had ever done, be very severely 
taken to task for having created a passion 
he had never meant to. But Kate War- 
burton did not see things in this Ught; she 
had smarted keenly under De Lacy's slight, 
as she construed it ; for it may be remem- 
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bered that he made his offer to Helen 
Maynard at the very moment when Kate 
herself felt most certain of her own success ; 
and knowing what Frank had told her of 
the sad family troubles soon to break upon 
them, she concluded in the bitterness of her 
sorrow, and the rage which succeeded it, 
that De Lacy had really loved her once, but 
was now determined at any risk to free 
himself from bonds which almost in honour 
he was bound to contract. 

Now with a girl of Kate's disposition, 
this feeling did not tend in any way to 
add to her amiability. Always proud, and 
often haughty, she now got sulky, and only 
added to the gloom that was steadily settling 
down on the once gay mansion in Grosvenor 
Square. 

The marquis had twice called for her 
since his return to town, imconscious of any 
offence or wrong that he had done her, and 
twice had she denied herself to him ; and 
yet each time she regretted that she had 
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done so ; for sadly did poor Kate want to 
unbosom herself to somebody, and there 
were but few, even in this vast metropolis 
of ours with whom she was on sufficient 
terms of intimacy to do so. 

Frank, her brother, had his own troubles ; 
and although Kate did not know them all, 
nor anything like the ftdl extent of them, 
she still knew that they did exist in mag- 
nitude and number enough to have wrought 
a change in him, for, since his return, he 
had grown, like herself, gloomy and nervous 
at times, and then imnaturally elated at 
others. 

Frank, we happen to know, had his 
troubles, poor fellow ; and although perhaps 
he had brought them mainly on himself, 
and, to a certain extent, may have deserved 
them, we must look after him, and see how 
he is getting through them. 

On the day of his arrival in town, he did 
not summon up courage to go near his 
Eichmond villa. He had not yet made up 
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his mind as to how he was to act ; he would 
take a night to sleep upon it, and decide 
upon the morrow. The morrow came, and 
found him but little better prepared for the " 
duty before him; for a duty, and a very 
imperatve duty, he felt it to be, inasmuch as 
he, the now affianced husband of Florence 
Bellew, was still trammelled with a dis- 
graceful connection, which, in justice to 
her and to himself and to the world's opi- 
nion, must be broken off at once and for 
ever. 

But how to do it ? 

Ay, there lay the difficulty. Not that 
for one moment Frank regretted his present 
vows. Dearly, from his infancy, he had 
ever loved this little Florence who was now 
his plighted wife ; but Frank had ever had 
an especial aversion for scrapes and scenes 
of any kind. If he could only have sub- 
merged himself for the moment, and allowed 
the wave that washed over him to wash 
the difficulty with it, how gladly he would 
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have ducked and risen to the surface again ! 
But Evelyn was the diflS.culty; and no 
wave but a cold sentence from his own lips, 
or his own pen could ever put her away now ; 
and he knew that sentence would almost 
break her heart ; for he felt that even for 
himself it would be hard to say, so closely 
had this young girl entwined herself around 
his best affections. 

Frank passed a sleepless night on hi& 
return to town that day, and rose the next 
morning sick at heart, for all things contri- 
buted to go against him. 

His interview with his father after break- 
fast had been a most painful one. The 
banker had openly charged him with selfish- 
ness ; with want of filial and family affec- 
tion ; had taxed him with callousness and 
indifference to his own interests ; upbraided 
him with the loss of Agnes Oliphant;. 
taunted him with his idle and worthless 
manner of life; held out before him the 
prospect of utter ruin and beggary ; and 
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ended as usual with the threat to stop every 
farthing of his allowance from that day 
forth and for ever. 

Truly, Frank had his troubles ! And 
before he went to sleep that night how 
he thought upon his Indian friend, Mr. 
Burnett ! 

And he wondered how he had ever 
brought himself to listen to his persuasion 
of allowing his hidden love for Florence to 
display itself, and place him, now betrothed 
to her, in the miserable position in which he 
found himself that morning. 

But whatever the difficulty might be, the 
path of duty was clear before him ; and 
though it might cost some pangs for him- 
self, and almost break poor Evelyn's heart, 
still that connection mmt be broken off ; his 
own honour, his love for Florence — all made 
that one course imperative. 

He did think certainly more than once of 
that other course, of saving himself the 
pain of a personal interview, by doing all 
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this through the mediuin of a letter; but 
there was a cold-bloodedness in this pro- 
ceeding, which, even he, all man of the 
world as he was, could not yet bring him- 
self to be guilty of. Besides, it must be 
remembered that his tie to Evelyn was not 
one of the ordinary kind. The whim of 
the moment; the gratification of his de- 
sires had turned into positive love for this 
strange girl. He knew, too, how com- 
pletely her whole existence had centred in 
himself; and except in the one error of her 
connection with himself, he knew how pure 
and spotless she was — ^how perfectly fit to 
1)0 his own or, indeed, any man's wife alive. 

But Frank's was not an ordinary position; 
Ms necessities were not ordinary ones. 

A marriage with Evelyn would be simply 
to blot himself for ever out of the world's 
pages in this life. A marriage with Flo- 
rence, Mr. Burnett had assured him, not 
only would, but should be practicable, and 
bring its own blessings with it. At this 
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moment, Frank himself really could not see 
much difference between them as far as he 
was concerned ; but he was just in the 
humour to lean heavily upon any arm that 
would hold him up. 

Burnett had certainly promised him, not 
only advice and assistance, but a home if 
necessary; he had even hinted at greater 
benefits than these; but Frank could not 
read the oracle. 

In the quiet stillness of the Cumberland 
hills it had seemed all very nice, very easy, 
very pleasant to listen to ; but amidst the 
bustle, the noise, and action of City life, 
the past came back upon him only like the 
recollection of a delicious dream ; the very 
horror of his own position was but increased 
by the knowledge that he had dragged Flo- 
rence into the gulf that was opening for his 
own family and himself. 

On the morning after his arrival from 
Annerley, he had breakfasted hurriedly at 
his club ; gone from thence to Grosvenor 
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Square, where he had the disagreeable scene 
with his father already alluded to; and 
from thence he drove straight away to 
Eichmond in not the most amiable of 
humours. He scarcely heeded where his 
horse was taking him to, till the animal 
stopped of its own accord at the gate he 
knew so well ; and then, as he looked up 
at the familiar window, he saw a well- 
known face looking fondly down upon him, 
her hands clasped in ecstasy under her little 
chin, and happiness, as he fancied, beaming 
from every feature. 

She rapidly disappeared from the window 
above ; and when the door opened, as it did 
almost immediately, before either Frank or 
his groom had touched the bell, there was 
the same bright, happy face panting for the 
welcome which she was sure was coming. 

"Frank dear, I thought you were never 
coming back to me." 

" And you were wrong, my pretty Evelyn, 
you see, as usual." 
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He could not help putting his arm around 
the waist that seemed actually writhing 
for the embrace. ^'Poor Evelyn!" he 
thought ; " she had never done any harm to 
him; it was the least he could do to be 
kind to her to the very last ; they must part 
as friends, whatever the consequences ! " 

And as he bent to kiss her wilUng lips, 
perhaps he did so the more warmly that a 
likeness to one even more dearly loved than 
herself struck him as it had done in Cum- 
berland, most forcibly. Yes ; there was not 
a doubt of it. Evelyn was exceedingly like 
Florence Bellew ; the same beautifully po- 
lished forehead; the same soft melting eyes, 
differing only in colour. The smile as 
nearly as possible alike ; a resemblance even 
in the very tone of voice. 

But a shade of sadness passed over her 
beautiful face when the first burst of the 
meeting was over. Another girl, knowing 
what Evelyn did, would have felt em- 
barrassed ; but her nature was too pure for 
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embarrassment. And Frank had no time 
to frame his plans. 

"And now, Frank," she said, "about this 
dreadful visit from your father ? Is it all 
true ? Ah, if you could but tell me, 
dearest, that it was not all true ! " 

" I wish to God I could, my own dear 
love ! But it would be cruel to deceive 
you, Evelyn; it would be madness to de- 
<3eive myself. Our dream of happiness is 
almost at an end, I fear. You cannot 
fancy what chains there are around me, 
Evelyn." 

"Oh yes, I can, though, Frank; for 
your father has told me all about it. This 
hateful marriage ! That hateful money ! 
Frank, could you not live without this 
money, and with me? This Indian girl 
will never make you happier than I should 
do; and I, too, can give you money, if you 
must have it ; I should glory in making it 
for you I Do you forget how I can dance ? 
Ifeed I show you again the extravagant 

T 2 
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offers that you know were made me to con-^ 
tinue on the stage ? " 

Frank eagerly caught at the little straw 
which his father's interference had thus 
presented to him. His own fears had led 
him to think only of the confession he must 
make with respect to Florence Bellew. 
Here, indeed, was salvation to his feelings 
in a way he had never dreamt of; for his- 
father's allusions had all pointed to, indeed 
could point to none but Agnes Oliphant, 
seeing that as yet he himself knew nothing 
of his soil's hasty vows to Florence. And 
this would soften the blow to Evelyn — oh, 
so much ! If he could but make her see 
that it was his fate — a fate over which he 
had no control, he knew that her love for 
him would accomplish any sacrifice, even 
that of yielding him up to another. If 
money were the bribe and the bait which he 
was forced to swallow, it would not be 
nearly so cruel for her as to know it to be 
love — and love for a beautiful rival. She 
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might be led to look upon liiiii as the victim 
of his father's tyramiy ; a martyr, equally 
with herself, to mandates he dared not 
question or dispute. It would be deception ; 
but if it spared her pain, surely it was not 
unwarrantable. Besides, all around him 
was deception, now; why stick at this, 
which had at least some show of mercy 
in it ? 

"I forget nothing that you have ever 
done, my own Evelyn ; and I know that your 
love for me would gladly carry you back to 
the scene of your short-lived triumph, till 
we were borne through our present troubles. 
But it is not for myself alone that thi 
dreadful marriage is necessary. My father 
and my mother and my sister are all de- 
pendent on it ; and I" myself am sacrificed 
for others, Evelyn. With blighted love, 
with crushed and shattered hopes, let me go 
on my dreary way alone. I should be but 
a blight to your bright beauty and youth 
and innocence now, if I chained you to 
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myself any longer, with all the misery that 
lies before me." 

" Frank," said Evelyn, gazing him nobly 
and imshrinkingly in the face, " you know 
you are telling *me what is not true, just 
now. You are either deceived yourself, or 
you are trying to deceive me. Let all tliis 
dreadful fate you picture, even of marriage 
for you, of separation for ourselves be neces- 
sary, and if so, be submitted to ; but never 
more say your presence or continuance with 
me, under any circumstances, could be a 
blight to me. Your father has told me 
more than you have done ; he has almost 
made me promise to aid him in his own 
coming troubles." 

'' What has he told you, Evelyn ? " 
^' Either more than you know yourself, or 
more than you have had the confidence to 
tell me ; he has told me that your banking- 
house is on the very verge of ruin, of bank- 
ruptcy he calls it ; and that he and yourself 
and your family may indeed be beggars at 
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any moment. He has shown me the hope 
of retrieving all this, for all but himself at 
least, by your marriage at once with this 
Indian heiress. He knelt to me, Frank; 
here, in this very room, your father knelt to 
me, and laid his head on my lap here, and 
wept and prayed of me to give him back his 
son ! " 

" My poor father ! " 

" Yes, indeed, Frank ; you would have 
pitied him." 

" And what did you say, Evelyn ? " 

" I said very little then, for our interview 
was disturbed in a most painful way ; by 
the first intimation of your poor sister's 
death being brought to him ; but since then 
I have had time to think, and to make my 
own resolutions, too, Frank." 

Frank looked at her in astonishment. 
Evelyn was assuming a new character in the 
hour of trial and of difficulty. Instead of 
the scene of tears and remonstrances that 
he had expected, here was she really acting 
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up to a part prepared, possibly about to 
dictate terms that might stagger even him- 
self and his feeble resolutions. 

" And these plans, Evelyn ? " 

" Much as I love you for myself, dear 
Frank, I love yourself far better," and she 
turned on him the smile of a martyr strong 
in her faith, before her agony had begun ; 
*^ the remembrance of your poor father, with 
his grey hair, humbling himself to me as he 
did, has made me feel that I am but one, 
and they who have perhaps equal claims 
upon you are many. Ah, dear Frank, I 
have studied much since you have left me, 
and learnt much that I never knew till now. 
Will you believe me, when I tell you, that 
now only for the first time, I am aware of 
my true position with yourself?" and a tear 
started in her beautiful eye as thus she 
owned her frailty ; and like the first deep 
blush of shame that may have crimsoned 
our common mother's fair cheek, in the 
garden of Eden, when her eyes were for the 
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first time opened, so deeply did the rich 
crimson flush now mount into Evelyn's face 
and neck and temples, till her heaving 
bosom shared in the warm roseate hue, and 
her eyes fell beneath Frank's questioning 
look, and shaded themselves behind their 
silken lashes. 

"I do not blame you, Frank," she con- 
tinued, after a moment's hesitation ; ^^ you 
have been very, very kind to me : I have 
been very, very happy with you. Even if 
there were no Miss Oliphant in the way, I 
would not ask you to marry me now. And 
you, in your turn, cannot blame me either, 
Frank! God knows, and you know too, 
hoY purely innocent of all evil I was in 
following the dictates of my heart and loving 
the only one who had ever been kind to me ! 
If blame or error can attach to either of us, 
it must do so more strongly to my father, 
or Mr. Talbot, who calls himself such; for, 
with yourself, I have begun to question his 
right to claim me as his child ; and, cer- 
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tainly, when I leave your protection, Frank^ 
I shall never return to his." 

"My own dear Evelyn," said Frank, wind-^ 
ing his arm around her yielding figure, " I 
have been unworthy of the prize I have 
so long possessed! I have never known 
your noble nature till now ! " 

" My dear Frank, listen ; you do not quite 
know me yet ; and if I have the advantage 
of you in this scene, do not take blame to 
yourself; for I have been warned, and am 
prepared, you know. For the very first 
time in my life, I have been called upon to 
think and to act for myself and those I love. 
I will be vain enough to hope that some of 
the happiness of the past few months for me 
may have been shared by you ; and if so, 
you will never, surely, quite forget one wha 
now sacrifices her own happiness to yours. 
You must love me still, dear Frank ; I will 
not part with you but in the fall assurance 
of your continued love ; but love no longer 
as it has been, Frank. You must love me 
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as a brother, now ; and then some day, per- 
haps, you may tell your happy wife, when 
she hears of my poor story, that I am not all 
unworthy of her pity and compassion ; that 
I am not as many of — of — " 

Tears choked her utterance now. 

^^ My God ! Evelyn, you will drive me 
mad ! You shall never leave me ! " 

^^ Gently, dear Frank,^^ she said, recovering, 
and smoothing down his disordered hair; 
for his was the agony now, of wrong and 
deception, and miserable frailty of purpose ; 
Evelyn had, at least, the advantage of 
candour and sincerity, and nobleness of 
intention. "Gently, Frank; you forget 
that I have my own plans to look after 
now ; my own bread to earn ; I was going 
to say, my own reputation to preserve. But 
that need give neither you nor myself un- 
easiness. If I have yielded once to the 
dictates of love as taught by you, I yield no 
more for ever ! The dream of love that you 
have taught me shall last for all my little 
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pilgrimage while here. You cannot fancy, 
Frank, what I have learnt since you have 
left me thus all alone." 

" You have learnt to be cruel, Evelyn ! " 

^^ Nay, Frank, when I would be kind. 
Will you not love me as a sister ? Am I 
unworthy that ? " 

"Oh, Evelyn, you are worthy all and 
more than I can ever offer you ! I could 
€urse myself for my folly, but I have done 
it so often lately that the sting of the curse 
is gone ! A month ago had I but known 
all this, you should have been my wife, 
dear Evelyn ! There would have been no 
obstacle then ; but now ! oh, God ! how I 
have wronged you, Evelyn ! " 

"Nay, Frank, you shall not reproach your- 
self in this, our parting interview. I would 
not, believe me, give up the remembrance of 
the happiness of the past few months with 
you for all that this world can ever have in 
store for me ! I shall return to the stage 
and become the world's favourite, the pet 
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of London ! My laugh shall be the gayest^ 
and my dance shall be light, even if my 
heart strings are breaking — " 

"Evelyn! Evelyn!" 

" And you shall come and see me, Franks 
I shall look so pretty in my fairy dress — " 

" Oh, Evelyn ! " 

"And you will bring your rich young 
wife with you, and point to the pretty 
dancer you were once so fond of, and — " 

Frank sprang to his feet in agony, and 
Evelyn, separated from the support of his 
shoulder on which she had been leaning^ 
fell heavilv on the floor. 

The feverish struggle had been too much 
for her! She had commenced calmly and 
earnestly as she had intended, but her feel- 
ings had borne her away, and gradually 
wrought her into a state of hysteria; the 
hectic flush had burnt to crimson on her 
throbbing cheek ; her breathing had in- 
sensibly become thick and laboured as she 
proceeded; the noble little heart that wa& 
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beating within its beautiful framework 
fluttered too fast; and when Frank rose, 
she fell forward fainting, and apparently 
lifeless on the floor beside him. 
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